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MAKE YOUR CLUB’S APPRECIATION PERMANENT! 


fl 


Every Past President deserves one of these beautiful, 

ecisely modelled reproductions of the Past President’s* 
apel button—cast with skill in genuine life-time bronze 
and enamelled with Kiwanis blue. The plaque is a truly 
quality piece, with raised surfaces highly polished and 
the large size casting mounted on seasoned cherry which 
has been handsomely rubbed and finished. The shield 
is a full fifteen inches high. 

Each plaque also contains bronze and polished cast- 
ings of the Past President's name, the name of his club 
and the vear he served. And in spite of the high quality 
of both materials and workmanship and the individually 
cast pieces, the price is only $20 per plaque, plus trans 
portation and insurance. 

Every Past President will be proud to have and 
display this visual and permanent expression of vour ap- 
preciation for what he did for your club and vour com 
munity during his term. It is a lasting reminder of the 


real warmth of Kiwanis fellowship, loyalty and the 


genuine glory of recognized leadership. Every club 
ought to get all its living Past Presidents together and 
make each of them a formal presentation of one of these 
beautiful bronze plaques, cast especially for him. And 
then make it a policy to present the retiring president 
with a plaque each year. 

Just send us the name of each past president and the 
we'll bill 


vou later at the rate of $20 per plaque plus transporta 


year he served as president. Send no money 
tion and insurance. 


* Also available for Past Lt. Governors and Governors. 
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CITY PATTERN SHOP 


SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK 





255 WOLF STREET 
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The manufacturer, a Kiwanian, donates 5% of each sale to the Syracuse club 


for the benefit of the work being done for underprivileged boys and girls. 
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JOSEPH LA BINE, author of “You 
Can’t Let George Do It,” page 12, began 
his journalism career as sole editor of a 
sixteen-page weekly 
newspaper at New Ulm, 
Minnesota, where he had 
to write 30,000 words of 
copy a week for two 
years. Later, he went to 
work for Western News- 
paper Union in their pro- 
motion department in 
Chi¢ago, writing adver- 
tisements and circulars; 
then to the editorial department, to write 
special features and handle pictorial ma- 
terial. At the age of twenty-six he was 
writing the “Weekly News Analysis,” 
which was one of America’s most widely 
circulated columns, appearing in 2,500 week- 
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ly and small daily newspapers. 

In 1939 he went to work for one of the 
hig New York public relations firms and 
worked on accounts like the Aluminum 
Company of America, Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, and other large businesses. 

When the war started he enlisted in the 
army and worked his way up to where 
he wrote and produced manuals and other 
training literature for the Chemical War 
fare Service. When the war ended he 
went back to Western Newspaper Union 
as editor of their weekly trade paper for 


community newspaper editors. 


W ALKER BROOKS, who wrote, “Di- 
plomacy from the Crossroads,” page 8, has 
been interested in community thought for 
1 good many years 
through his association 
with another service club 
organization, the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was president 
1f the Wisconsin State 
Junior Chamber in 1938- 
40, a national director of 
the USJCC in 1941, and 
soon after the war broke 
out he relieved the editor of Future, the 
official publication of the national Jaycee 
organization. He himself enlisted a short 
time later. Joining the Marine Corps he 
took boot training and was an intelligence 
officer in the famous 5th Marine Division 
at the time it took Iwo Jima. 

The work of the Middletown Citizens 
Committee, about which he writes in this 
issue, began to interest him in 1946 when 
he met George Hook and William Verity. 
Mutual interest in the returned veteran’s 
stake in an effective peace.and a strong 
United Nations led him into close asso- 
ciation with the Middletown Quota Force 
Plan since its inception. 











“Don’t try to sell me protection 

for my money and securities,” 

I said to my insurance agent. 

“I’ve had burglary and robbery 
insurance for years.” 


But, fortunately, my agent won 
the argument by showing me 
that I was only partly protected 
against loss of money and securi- 
ties. While it is true that bur- 
glaries and robberies are increas- 
ing, he pointed to the many other 
ways I. could easily suffer such 
losses unless I had the new Broad 
Form Money and Securities Pol- 
icy. For example: Through pick- 
pockets, theft, fire, water, flood, 
explosion, windstorm, _ strikes, 
riots, civil disturbances and other 
hazards, both on and off the prem- 
1M sa 











Even my premises, equipment 
and merchandise now are covered 
for any damage which might 
result from a robbery or safe- 
burglary. . . . Just about every- 
thing is taken care of now that I 
have this complete package of 
protection. See why Id rather 
lose an argument than money? 


Ask our agent or your broker 
about our Broad Form protec- 
tion—the most comprehensive of 
its kind you can buy. Do this 
before a loss occurs. 












AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY: 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 
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ou who served in either or both of 
two great world conflicts know too well that “weakness 
cannot co-operate ... it can only beg” —that in two 
tragic trials your country won victory only through 
valiant effort and the sacrifice of men who might today 
be living if we had acted wisely in their time. 

Armistice Day, 1947, serves to remind us all that 
the future must bring solid attainment in world peace. 
To do its part in building order, your nation must 
sustain its leadership in the moral and _ physical 
rehabilitation of the world. It can succeed in doing 
so only if it preserves the strength with which it holds 
the attention and respect of other nations, 

The finest in research, development, and equip- 
ment is not enough to keep your Army and Air Force 
equal to their vital missions. Each must continue to 
get the kind of men who, by their initiative, intelligence 
and imagination, form the living sinews of our hope 


for tomorrow. 


You know these needs in true perspective. You 
can help to meet them by advising young men you 


know to serve their country now. 


U.S. ARMY AND AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR ARMY AND AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND 


MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Mr. Brooks is a native Baltimorean and 
a graduate of Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He has worked on the copy desk 
of the Baltimore Sun and has written 
features for the Sunday Sun. 


. 
E.zRA POULSEN, author of “Don’t 
Lock Your City Gates,” page 23, was born 
at Paris, Idaho where he spent much of 
his very early years look- 
ing at the mountains 
which surrounded the 
little valley town and 
wondering how soon he 
could get out of there. 
He did manage to leave 
rather early in life, but 
what he has learned since 
makes him wonder why 
we always regard our 
home towns disparagingly until we can no 
longer claim them as home. Right now 
Mr. Poulsen is living+in Salt Lake City. 

His change in feeling has caused him 
to do some poking around among towns, 
little and big, in an effort to discover why 
so many of us are eager to get away from 
the places where we are to seek those 
opportunities which frequently were under 
our feet at the beginning. A number of 
magazine articles have grown out of his 
observations and he is moderately well 
known as a writer on community life. 
\nother article of his concerning the op- 
portunities for a political career in a 
small community is scheduled for a forth- 
coming issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Primarily, Mr. Poulsen is an educator. 
After graduating from Brigham Young 
University, he began teaching. He was 
head of the English department of a Salt 
Lake City high school for a number of 
years and spent some time on the editorial 
staff of the Salt Lake Telegram. 


Dr. CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, 
who wrote “Every Man an Author,” page 
25, is minister of the First Methodist 
Church of Racine, Wis- 
consin, a member of the 
Kiwanis club there, and 
special lecturer in con- 
temporary literature at 
Garrett, the theological 
seminary at Northwestern 
University. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to such 
magazines as The Chris- 
tian Century, Religion in 
Life, and The Christian Advocate. He is 
the author of two books, Form and Free- 
dom in Worship, and Our Dwelling Place. 
The latter is a series of devotional medi- 
tations accompanying beautiful photo- 
graphs done by Gilbert Larson, whose 
color photograph of the young lad wist- 
fully watching the signs of fading summer 
appeared on our September cover. 

Since the Rev. Clarence loves his home 
state of Wisconsin, he has chosen to serve 
Methodist churches there, having been 
minister at Oconomowoc, Ripon and for 
the past seven years at the First Metho- 
dist Church at Racine. He has also been 
interested in community activity, has 
worked with little theater groups and with 
book groups of one kind or another. 
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To introduce the new series, 
“The Land Talks Back,” our cover this 
month shows the Claudian Aqueduct, built 
three hundred years before Christ by the 
Roman patriarch . Ippius Claudius, All the 
ancient civilizations owed their existence to 
progressive efforts toward keeping the land 
fertile and productive. In her series of 
articles, Sarah Corry shows that almost all 
previous civilizations fell because of neglect 
of the land. The cover photograph was 
furnished by Trans World Airlanes and is 
one of a series of several Kodachromes 
taken along their operating route. 
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Carthage, Illinois; John E. Gorsuch, Den- 
ver, _— ido; T. L. Husselton, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; J. Hugh Jackson, Palo 
Alto, California; George W. Kirk, Sikes- 
ton, Missouri; Orville R. Maxfield, Fort 


Wayne, Indiana; Don H. Murdoch, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba; Walter J. L. Ray, Detroit, PUBLISHED BY KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL TO PROMOTE THE OBJECTS. OBJECTIVES AND PUBLIC 
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U. 8S. Soil Conservation Service photo 


These are the remains of Timgad, Algeria, part of the former glory of Rome. 
Founded in 100 A.D., it flourished until overrun by the Vandals and partly 
destroyed in 535. It was restored under Byzantine general Solomon and pros- 
pered until the Arab invasion. of 646. It was subsequently abandoned, fell 
into ruins and gradually became buried in desert sands. Once called “African 
Pompeii,” it isn't worth fighting for today because the land was neglected. 
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ABUSE AND NEGLECT MAY BRING PROFIT FROM THE LAND TODAY, BUT THE LAND 
ITSELF HAS THE LAST WORD AND THIS STORY OF “LOST” EMPIRES PROVES IT. 


NCIENT and rich civilizations in 
the Mediterranean glttered and 
faded within a comparatively 

short period—3,000 to 4,000 years. Their 
most brilliant cities—Memphis, Babylon, 
Athens, Rome—all went down, not in 
war, but in peace. 

In the shuffle of dates, reigns, kings, 
and queens, the majority of historians 
would have us believe war was the sole 
It was not. It 
was neglect of the land. Archeological 


cause of their downfall. 


findings in the earth itself prove it. 
It’s that 
should dwell on the more stirring sub- 


natural enough historians 
jects such as battle and romance—and 
that we should be more clearly im- 
pressed by them than by “tales” of land 
erosion, Julius Caesar and Mare Antony 
courting the charming Cleopatra ‘“suc- 
cessively and successfully” makes a bet- 
Suez 


than successful 


canals, each one successively choked 


ter story seven 


up with debris caused by neglect of the 
land, 


lightning 


Gaul 


sound mightier than farmers holding out 


Caesar’s blows in 
longest of all against Caesar and other 
ancient aggressors. 

“T came, I saw, I conquered,” Julius 
Caesar’s words sent from Asia Minor 
—ring louder than 800 dead cities laid 
away in layers of eroded earth. 

Of course we would be all worn out 
going through motions of eating bread 
when there was no bread to be had if 
we actually enacted what really hap- 
pened to the majority of people in the 
decadent days of ancient Rome. Their 
plight would be hard to take in the 
presence of food if we visualized these 
undernourished people walking along the 
“Way of Triumph.” 

But our hearts ought to pound, too, 
knowing that whole families died need- 
lessly because neglect of land and irri- 
gation systems invited disease-produc- 


By Sarah Corry 


evil af, 


the 


blown off the soil of the fields around 


ing swamps. In fact, 


Rome, is the source of our word, ‘“ma- 
laria.” The legend about this “evil air” 
still clings in our day as noted when 
the opera tenor Gigli begged Mussolini 
to spare him a concert in the open for 
| 


fear of being contaminated with the 


“evil-bearing” air. 
o off the 
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It Duce, who had been dusti1 


ruins of ancient Rome, could accom 


modate the singer because he had built 
a 20.000 


ruins of 


spectator-auditorium on the 
the Baths of 


Emperor who had a 


Caracalla, the 


“passion 


Roman 
for magnificent buildings.” 

Dr. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch 
it right when he called the ruins of 
Africa, Asia Minor “an 


abandoned farm on a large scale.” These 


struck 
Europe and 


ruins can be explained in one word, 
“Erosion,” which means soil blown or 
washed away from either natural or 
man-made causes. 

No doubt, you personally have not 
missed the million acres of topsoil lost 
in our country each year in the first 30 
years of the 20th century. Well the an- 
didn’t 


over 2,000 years ago, but nature did 


cients notice their loss either, 
because it takes 500 years to replace one 
inch of topsoil. 

We can’t help nature out on that 
score because, in the Creator’s plan of 
things, we can neither add nor subtract 
as little as a pinhead of anything in 
original substance. However, we can 
go on using other inches of topsoil for 
food, shelter, clothing, and luxuries in 
keeping with our inventiveness so long 
as the soil doesn’t get blown or washed 
away when we are not looking. 


So if we really want to continue eat- 


ing, besides keeping the Pentagon, the 
Merchandise Mart, and Rockefeller Cen- 
ter above ground for posterity instead of 
being buried like the buildings of Trov, 
Athens, and Rome, we might take note 
how the “ancients” slipped into thei 
ruins. 

Their civilization as well as ours is 
defined as man’s intelligence in adapting 
the earth to its purpose and his needs. 
“Tales That Dead 


A goal is suggested in 
; anthropologist 


Men Tell,’ 


J. E. Pearce of the University of Texas, 


written by 


who said: “Effective living consists in 
adding something to the civilization in 
which the individual lives so as to make 
life more interesting and agreeable or 


at least different, for those who come 


after.” 

Horace noted the great deeds of the 
the 
Starting out in small coun 


Romans were deeds of a_ sturdy 
farmer race. 
tries with climate similar to California, 
they began with wild seeds and irriga 
tion problems. Progressively they over- 
filled their granaries to meet the in- 
creasing birthrate. 

When all-round living was at its best, 
democratic govern 


When the little 


farmers were squeezed out by large land 


small farms and 


ments were popular. 


owners, business and everything else 


went with them, 


DIcTATORS THEN arose and as one 19th 
century analyst keenly observed, “They 
hewed through mountains and filled up 
valleys as though the earth was as sub- 
ject to them as their followers, and as 
if they could get by with it.” 

3ut they didn’t get by with it because 
the removal of trees in wholesale lots 
left the soil free to blow and wash away 
as seen in the eroded earth supporting 
the ruins. And this damage was corro 
borated the 
Roman Forum, that old municipal center 


when buildings such as 








6 
of ancient Rome, 
below the urface in 1870. 

Throughout the entire Old World, we 
find 


continually on the 


was found 20 feet 


the earth’s surface, then as now, 


move with natural 


erosion wearing the land down to near 


sea level and bidding man to make the 


most of the situation. 
Anciently in the shift, the Alps rose 
and left crusts forming land bridges 


between Africa and Europe at Gibraltar 


Alluvial deposits of rivers 


and at Sicily. 


did the same for England and the conti- 
nent. Forests thrived in the Sahara 
Desert which, at the time, was a nice 
home community with plenty of water 
for its dense populace. 

Fresh in such memories, the Egyp- 
tians of 5000 B. C. went all out for 


agriculture. At first they used sheep to 


tramp wild wheat and barley seeds into 


Then 


volved they stepped up production with 


the ground they became so in- 


the creation of the hoe and the plow. 
The 


ation pointed out that 


James Henry Breasted in Con- 


quest of Civ 


the invention of this first farm machin- 


ery marked a new era. The plow en- 
abled man to substitute animal power 
for human energy in cultivating the 


fields, thereby accelerating production, 


In fact, he said it meant as much for 


the increase of food among ancient man 
as the introduction of improved agricul- 
tural machinery has meant in the wealth 
and progress of modern nations, With 


cultivation thus quadrupled, wealth in- 


1 S. Soll Conservation Service photo 
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creased, and the Egyptians were off toa 
in civilizations—but not without 
The 


watered in this land of comparatively 


“high” 
a struggle. grain needed to be 
no rain. 

They met this irrigation problem with 
buckets and poles lifting the water from 
filled by the Nile or the 
river itself. The Nile also helped them 


canals from 
out with their farming by fertilizing the 
fields annually with a layer of silt from 


its floc d waters, 


But THE NILE also was their headache. 
At one 
(a cubit was about 20 inches), all the 


time when it rose eight cubits 
lands above Memphis were supersatu- 
rated. At another time when it doubled 
to 16 cubits, Memphis didn’t get enough 
water and thousands starved. 

They met this challenge by measuring 
the height of the river periodically, and 
especially after recession of each flood. 
Nile levels can still be 
seen carved in the rocks. They invented 
flood 


engineering. 


Their marks of 


gauges and instituted hydraulic 
With the king reimbursing 
them for washed away lands, they de- 
veloped accuracy in their measurements 
by originating geometry, which the 
Babylonians picked up and the Greeks 
carried through. 

You can readily see that the stimuli 


generated by agriculture is what we 
should thank for the beginning of the 
higher mathematics and engineering that 


build our bridges and control our floods 


7 
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in the modern civilization that we know 
today. 

The Egyptians were indeed a smart 
people—there is no getting away from 
their castor oil or their pyramids, But 
there were a couple of things they didn't 
quite grasp. One of these is that endless 
expense and even destruction to pos- 
terity results from faulty tampering with 
the course of rivers or too hasty occu- 
pation of alluvions—that is, land acces- 
sion formed from mud, sand, and other 
matter deposited to sea level by the 
river and progressively raised by the 
surge or by additional deposits. 

The Egyptians took both risks. They 
tampered with the Nile. They turned 
aside a branch of the river to prepare 
ground upon which to build Memphis. 
At the intersection of two branches they 
“solid” 


detached a piece of ground for 


this regal and magnificent city. By con- 
structing a bank twelve miles south of 
the site they diverted the course of the 
river and led it by means of a new canal 
through the center of two chains of hills 
which form the valley proper of Upper 
Egypt. 

They carefully guarded and annually 
repaired this artificial channel. How- 
ever, if the river broke its banks at that 
point, it meant sink or swim for Mem- 
phis. Someone slipped along the line, 
and Memphis eventually landed at the 
bottom of a lake. 

Of course the Egyptians didn’t do so 
bad when one considers they started 
from scratch and sensed riches in the 
soil. In life, historians have their phar- 
aohs dashing around in chariots drawn 
doubt 
were kept spirited by the crops raised 


by “plunging horses,” which no 


by these early Egyptians. 


IN DEATH, the pharaohs were surrounded 
by the same kind of food, placed in their 
tombs. The walls and ceilings of their 


burial chambers were painted with 
colored pictures depicting these rulers 
supervising sowers in scattering of the 
seeds, the oldest scene in agricultural 
history. 

And of course, Menes, their first king, 
(3400 B.C.) 


would be dug up 5000 years later by 


never dreamed his tomb 


Breasted and brought to Chicago to 
adorn the Oriental Institute. Menes, you 


remember, directed construction of one 


.of the seven successful Suez canals. 


The 


Egyptians had neighbors and 


There won't be a bowl game in Timgad this year 
and never will be because the populace took a 
runout powder 1350 years ago and left the land 
to erode to its present state of hopelessness. 
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rivals in the Babylonians who put in a 
bid for luxury living in those centuries 


before the Christian era. Starting out 
on a plain with arid and sun-parched 
soil, devoid of springs or any fertilizing 
streams, they settled between and be- 
side the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers 
which then flowed into the Persian Gulf 
by separate mouths. Their land, in 
which the Bible story locates the Gar- 
den of Eden, was known as Mesopota- 
mia, which means land between the 
rivers, 

Unlike the Nile, whose annual inun- 
dation was welcomed, the Euphrates had 
the bad habit of depositing salt on the 
earth’s surface. To discourage this prac- 
tice and thereby save the crops, they 
built an efficient system of canals which 
still amazes modern engineers. 

The Babylonians speeded their agri- 
cultural output by developing a seeder 
or machine planter. It was a three-man 
One directing like an 
orchestra leader, walked alongside the 
oxen, A yoke of them pulled the seeder, 


affair. man, 


a pointed scoop which made a trench in 
the soil as they went along. 

The second man hung on to its two 
handles, The third dropped seeds into a 
funnel as they advanced. With 
second millennium model they reaped 


this 


harvests which eventually fed one-third 
of the “greatest land empire the ancient 
world had ever seen,” Persia, which ex- 
panded to a length equivalent to the 
distance of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, 
THE BABYLONIANS amassed immense 
wealth through agriculture and cattle 
breeding. They weren’t so slow either 
when it came to building cities. A 
sample lay in the dazzling Babylon. Its 
87-foot thick walls towered 350 feet 
heavenward. 

With the entire city mounted on a 





Wyether at Naishapur or Babylon 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 


The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 


OMAR KHAYYAM 








% 


U. 8. Soil Conservation 


Service photos 


The upper view in Persia and the lower one in Babylon show all that remains of the lush 
country from which “the wine and leaves of life’ have gone completely. The upper scene is 
from a region of completely infertile territory in the Zagros mountains separating Persia 
from Mesopotamia and where biblical shepherds with their flocks lived from time immemorial. 


huge spur of tertiary rock projecting 
from the Syrian Desert, it still played 
safe by reserving one-half of its space 
for cultivation “just in case” of siege. 
Their date groves and corn so planted 
and planned did save their necks on one 
such anticipated occasion, according to 
Herodotus. 

Reputed to contain over a million 
inhabitants, Babylon’s three to four 
story houses were well ventilated from 
the open courts and gardens within the 
hollow squares of broad, uniform streets. 
Built on one side of the street only, the 
houses appeared gay in all tints of the 
Their terraced 
kept green with water pumped from the 
Euphrates, which ran through the center 
of the city. 

Turning his 


rainbow. lawns were 


eyes toward Babylon in 


those 500’s was Cyrus the Great. One 
historian thought it remarkable that at 
the age of sixty this Persian monarch 
felt himself capable of turning his atten- 
tion to the siege of the “great kingdom 
to the south,” not mentioning the grain 
with its 200- to 300-fold returns, 

The Persians were a quiet little peas- 
ant folk, historians tell us, until Cyrus 
came along and turned them into a “sud- 
den menace, like a flash of a meteor.” 
He taught them to be skilled horsemen, 
and archers whose arrows mowed down 
the enemy long before the final knock- 
out in hand-to-hand affairs. But that 
isn’t the way they took Babylon. 

Cyrus merely drew off the waters of 
the Euphrates by cutting several canals 
above the city, throwing a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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By Walker Y. Brooks 





A committee of citizens, representing the 
thought that arose from a series of town meetings, offer 


this plan for strengthening the United Nations. 





and purposes ot the towns and big cities, depended on which 
United Nations, but I do not road was followed. 


C¢ BELIEVE sincerely in the ture welfare of America, the small 
aims he 
I 
Ca 


think it can succeed with the present With the dawning of the Atomic Age, 
paralyzing right of veto...” to borrow the phrasing of Bernard 
“In order to make the UN work, we Baruch, we would either stand erect, 


need an effective genuine world police with our faces to the sun, or would be 


a. force and a set of rules with teeth!’ forced to burrow into the earth like 
The above statements were made, rats. 
not by world leaders, speaking to great It was as simple as that! Boil down 


assemblies, but by a garage mechanic the world’s biggest issue to a kernel 
\ P et ; : é 
\ and a carpenter, standing among their small enough for the pe ple of thei 


friends and neighbors in a village hall. community to understand, accept and 


It was a littlke over a year ago in then do something about. 
Middletown, Ohio, the community famed That was precisely what was accom- 
as the most typical small town in the plished by a committee formed by 
USA, that the nation once again wit- George Hook and William Verity, 


nessed the efficacy of the traditional grandsons of the founder of the Amer- 


‘Mis 


American Town Meeting, where the ican Rolling Mills Company, who cer- 


tig 
By 


7 


1 


common folk rub elbows with the elite tainly might have been expected to 
and join their voices on issues vital to return to their secure futures and do 
the nation’s future. nothing about winning the peace for 

There, in Middletown, at the grass which they fought. But this was not to 
roots, a small but aggressive group of be. Both these young men had known 
citizens had recognized that Middle- the war intimately. Lieutenant Hook 
town, America, and the World stood at had suffered nearly fatal wounds as a 


the crossroads. War or Peace? The fu- tank officer in Normandy. Lieutenant 
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Verity had seen the worst of the war in 
the Pacific as a naval officer. 

These two returned to Middletown, 
incere in their belief that something 
had to be done—more than was being 
done—if peace was to be maintained 
throughout the world. They determined 
to find an answer—at least an answer 
that themselves and the 


would satisfy 


people of Middletown. 


THe Muipp_etown Citizens Committee 


was formed, consisting of representa- 


tives of the city’s business, professional 


and social life, who labored for more 


than two months studying every avail- 
able peace plan and proposal on which 
they could lay their hands. How well 
they planned and studied is now appar- 
the Middletown Force 


ent in Quota 


Club, has been an enthusiastic speaker 
for the plan among local and 
on the radio since the inception of the 

original town committee. 

The Quota Force Plan, as presented 
the Middletown 

adopted resolution in 


groups 


to citizens of and 


by unanimous 
Town Meeting, summoned by tolling 
bells and town criers in the traditional 
manner, calls for three vital reforms to 
the United Nations Charter, aimed spe- 
cifically at’ the major threat to world 
peace—the power of a nation to wage 
actual prepa- 
ration to wage aggressive war. 

The first 
effective world authority, able to act by 


aggressive war, and the 


reform would establish an 


majority vote (no veto) to prevent 
aggressive war and preparation for 


aggressive war. 














Plan, which after a year of scrutiny 
today exists as the most politically ac- 
ceptable and morally effective plan yet 
offered for the immediate strengthening 
of the United Nations. 

The Middletown Kiwanis club had a 
prominent part in the work of this com- 
mittee. Kiwanians Henderson Estes, Cliff 
Elliott, R. L. Davidson and the Reverend 
Reuben R. Pieters, played important 
roles in evolving the final draft of the 
Middletown Plan. Reverend Pieters, 
president of the Middletown Kiwanis 





The present Security Council is like 
a perpetually hung jury. The govern- 
ment of any major state which commits 
aggression sits in judgment of its own 
case and can veto any decision of the 
other judges without appeal. Since the 
real threat to peace can only come from 
a major power, it is apparent that this 
right to veto must be abolished. (During 
the past twenty-four months Mr. 
Gromyko has used the veto a total of 
eighteen times on vital issues, his rec- 
ord for one single week being seven.) 
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The Middletown Citizens Committee 
proposes reorganize the 
Council to consist of ten members (even- 
tually elected)—two each from the 
United States, Britain and Russia; one 


to Security 


each from France and China; and two 
selected collectively by the remaining 
member-states. 


agegres 


In all matters pertaining to 


sion and preparation for aggression 


g 
decisions would be by a majority of six 
out of ten. In other matters, the pres 
ent veto right of the five major powe1 
would be retained. 

The new charter would define aggres 
sion as an attack with weapons of vio 
lence by one government against the 
territory of another sovereign state. 
Preparation for aggression would be the 
production of scientific weapons beyond 
the agreed quotas, or refusal to submit 
to inspection. 

The reformed UN charter would be 
interpreted by a reorganized Interna 
tional Court of Justice (World Court) 
with similar representation as the Coun 
cil, which would also determine when 
aggression or preparation for aggression 


has occurred. 


THE NEW VOTING basis assures that the 
major states cannot be outvoted by the 
states; and the smalle 


smaller yet 


powers acquire a real voice through 
their collective representatives. 

It also assures that the sovereignty 
of the major states is preserved, except 
for the sovereign “right” to prepare for 
or wage aggressive war. 

The second reform calls for the con 
trol of the atomic threat and prevention 
of rearmament for aggression, 

Modern fighting machines and atomic, 
biological and chemical weapons require 
for their production complex industrial 
processes, which can be inspected and 
controlled. Today it is possible, there 
fore, to limit and regulate the world 
production of these weapons by the 
Quota Force method in such manner 
that each state will have enough for 
defense, but not enough for aggression. 

Such a control would be the Atomic 
Development Authority, responsible to 
the Security Council for the rigid con- 
trol of atomic energy and weapons. This 
authority would also control production 
of biological, chemical and other means 
of mass destruction. 

In the case of other scientific weapons 
(heavy armament) — warplanes, war- 
ships, rockets, heavy artillery—the Se- 
curity Council’ would fix yearly the 
(Continued on page 42 
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On location at a camp near Pittsburgh, Pa., a camera crew “shoots” through a natural 
“prop” during the filming of Kiwanis International’s new movie, “Fred Jones—Kiwanian.” 
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Robert Allen, prominent Hollywood and New York stage and screen actor, who plays the 
role of Fred Jones, is shown above with three children as they run for camp. Below, the 
camera crew photographs a section of a church for another scene in the Kiwanis picture. 


By Ford B. Worthing 


FOR KIWANIS INTE 


OLLYWOOD’S spectacular 
touch may be missing in the 
title, but the picture itself will 
contain all of the punch, color, glamour 
and pageantry that has been written 
into the dramatic story of community 
service by thousands and thousands of 
Kiwanians throughout the years. m 
mediately the question arises, “What 
picture?” In the answer lies one of the 
greatest public relations possibilities 
ever offered to Kiwanis clubs. 
More than a year ago, Kiwanis Inter- 
national decided to move into the realm 
of lights and shadows and produce a 


motion picture that would accurately 


portray the typical business and pro- 


fessional leader—that particular man, 
who devotes a portion of his time, effort 
and resources each week to bettering 
the community in which he resides. 
Before actual production started this 
summer, the idea of the movie was in 
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A public relations 
opportunity is 
offered to clubs 

in the distribution 

of a new movie, 
produced recently by 
Kiwanis 


International. 


Allen with other members of the cast are shown as they 


rehearse a scene before the director 


corporated into a “shooting script,” 
motion picture terminology for action 
and narration. Script writers visited 
the General Office, studied its operation, 
staff and 
learned how the organization functions. 

Out of this 


came the verbal background for the pic- 


conferred with members, 


series of conferences, 


ture, and ultimately its name. Three 
bell-ringing sentences start the movie 
on its rolling journey: 
“This ... is the land of 
fathers 


a great 


fore- 
It’s 
the 


our 
our country today 
land 


strength of a nation is its people 


and but 


strong 


who may live in the country or in 
the 


like Fred Jones 


town . . . or anywhere. People 
. a businessman 

or a professional member, who lives and 
serves his community.” 


Titles were batted back and forth with 


the speed of baseballs in the recent 
World Series. And then one day, the 
producers said, “What about the open- 


call 


the picture, “Fred Jones—Kiwanian.” 


ing lines of the narration? Let's 


There it is, gentlemen, the answer to 


your question. Kiwanis International 


has produced a motion picture and will 


show it for the first time Saturday, 
November 8, at the closing session of 
the International Council in Chicago. 


It then will be made available to Ki- 
wanis clubs everywhere. 

Produced by Mode-Art Pictures, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 22-minute movie 
will feature a cast headed by Robert 
Allen, prominent Hollywood and New 
York actor who has played many lead- 
Allen 


portrays the typical Kiwanian—married 


ing roles on stage and screen. 


and the father of two children, success- 
ful in his business or profession and a 
community leader. 

The picture will show many activities 


calls for 





action. 


that Kiwanis clubs have sponsored over 
the years. The range will embrace agri- 
culture, public affairs, the church, boys 
and girls, vocational guidance and busi- 
standards. A i 


ness gripping story of 


community service underlines the pic- 
ture. 

To amortize the cost of production, 
the movie will be offered to clubs on a 
rental basis of $20. The club may keep 
the film for a period of one week and 


show it to other community organiza- 





tions. However, showings before other 
Kiwanis clubs must be prohibited if the 
expense involved is to be liquidated 

The same ruling must apply to district 
officers who may wish to show the pic 
ture to a number of clubs. Each exhi 
bition before a Kiwanis club will cost 
$20 although that same club may keep 
the film for seven days and show it to as 
many other outside groups and associa 
tions as it wishes. 

It is hoped that eventually more than 
1,000,000 people will see the new Kiwa- 
nis movie. Such widespread distribu 
tion will do much to promote goodwill 
and a better understanding of the com 
munity service aims of the organization 
and its nearly 2,700 clubs throughout 
the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

A mailing piece describing the picture 
in greater detail will be sent to all clubs 


An 


attached will ask clubs to indicate their 


within a short time. order card 
choice of dates for showing the picture. 

Fifty to 100 prints will be in distri 
bution from December 1 through next 
summer. It will be a case of first come, 
first served, but clubs can definitely map 
plans for exhibiting the movie within a 
after their 


xk * 


comparatively short time 


order has been received. 


5, 


The director of the new Kiwanis movie, James A. Baker, of Pittsburgh, checks a camera 
as Robert Allen and his little friend, Tommy, “walk into the sky” during a rehearsal. 
A great deal of time was consumed in getting this particular shot for the picture. 








You 

can t 

CT 
GEORGE 
Ut 


By Joseph La Bine 


TOR, THE PUBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY 


The editor of your community 


newspaper can’t “write up” a 


crusade you are interested in 


unless you give him the _ facts. 


E sat on the porch of a 
pleasant mid-western home 
one evening last summer dis- 
cussing community problems with our 
hostess. She is one of those conscien- 
tious civic leaders who recognizes the 
shortcomings of her town and works 
mightily to help overcome them. 
“Quite a few of us are bothered about 
the smoke nuisance,” she explained at 
one point. “The business district looks 
grimy. Shop windows are dirty and 
great gusts of cinders blow down the 
main thoroughfares. Some of us house- 
wives got to comparing notes recently 
and discovered that we all had trouble 
with soot clinging to the washing, and 
seeping in through the windows.” 
The lady shook her head despondent- 
ly. “And do you know,” she continued, 


“that this entire problem is caused by 


just five factories?” Five fingers were 
raised to emphasize the point. “Simply 
hecause they won't control their smoke 
tacks the whole town looks a 


We clicked our 


mess !” 


tongues sympathet 


ically. 
“And what,” I asked, “are you doing 
about it?” 


“That’s the discouraging part,’ she 


complained. “I saw the newspaper 


editor at a party the other night and 
said, ‘why 


this 


asked him to help. ‘George,’ I 
don’t 
moke 


cleaned up!’ He 


you write an article about 


menace? Let’s get the town 


said sure, it was a fine 
idea, but nothing has happened. I guess 
George is afraid of the factory owners. 
They control this town!” 

To anyone interested in public opin- 
ion, and particularly in that amazing 
new science called public relations, this 


nails down 


incident two significant 
points : 

First, Americans still count on their 
newspapers for leadership in exposing 
public dangers and working for civic 
betterment. 

Second, they don’t know how to go 
about enlisting the newspaper’s help. 

This is not to say that any respect 
should 
will not grasp every public issue he 
find time to pursue. But the 
portant fact, so little understood by 
good folks like the lady in the smoke 


cloud, is that the editor simply can’t 


able newspaper editor not and 


can im- 


carry the torch for every community 
improvement project called to his at- 
there is an alert and 


tention—unless 


organized group behind him! 

Such support constitutes public rela- 
tions on the community level. 

Now, public relations is usually de- 
fined as the science of selling a com- 
mercial idea or product to the public, 
but the science works just as effective- 
ly with a non-commercial project. 

Public relations is an exact science, 
that 
to sway the burden of opinion from 


so exact experts have been able 
one conviction to an entirely different 
one by astute use of its tools. 

There is no such thing as a short 
course in public relations and its most 
effective “handmaiden,” publicity. Men 
study and experiment for years to learn 
its fine points of dramatizing a cause 
and winning public support for it. They 
made the late John D. Rockefeller a 
warm, affable character by the simple 
expedient of having him hand out 
shiny new dimes to street urchins, 

But the specialists in this case under- 
stood that merely handing out dimes 


wasn’t enough. The tactic was sound 
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but it had to be publicized so all the 
public would know about Rockefeller 
his 


there's hardly a man or woman over 


and homely charitv That’s why 


35 today who can't recall the pictures 
old 
stooping to plant a sparkling ten-cent 


of a wizened man with a cane, 
piece in the outstretched hand of a 
moppet. 

3ut public relations is not so exact 
a science that intelligent civic leaders, 
once they understand its rudiments, can- 
not apply its techniques to achieving 
important goals in community better- 
ment, 

Our friend who was bothered by the 
smoke nuisance thought us silly for sug- 
that 
to picket offending factories. It 


cesting she organize housewives 
would 
have seemed silly to the factory owners 
themselves. 
But it would have turned the trick! 
W ord-of-mouth 


wildfire. 


publicity would 


The local 


would pick up the story instantly. 


spread like paper 

The whole town would begin talking 
over night—and next day there would 
be remedial action. 

Now we begin to see why the editor 
is important in civic campaigning. His 
newspaper is the place where important 
ideas can be sold. 

You 


for a 


the 
but 


can make speeches about 


need new civic auditorium 
only your immediate audience hears the 
story unless the paper reprints perti- 
nent excerpts. 

You make a 
determine the for 


better parking facilities or a more eff- 


can careful survey to 


need new schools, 
cient police system, but few will read 
your survey unless the newspaper re- 
ports it. 

In short, the newspaper is your com- 
munity’s sole repository and recorder of 
all information important to the citi- 
zenry. It fulfills its traditional function 
of informer, of opinion molder. 

But it wasn’t enough for our house- 
wife friend to ask Editor George for 
an “article.” In the first place a single 
request by an interested party does not 
necessarily mean the cause is a deserv- 
The 


intentioned, may be too busy to study 


ing one. editor, however well- 


the problem. Days and weeks slip by, 
and eventually he may forget it en- 
tirely. 

Second, an it a 
story or an editorial—must be based 
upon facts. And even after he has estab- 
lished the validity of a cause it takes 
time for the editor to corral enough 
clear-cut evidence to accomplish the 
job. He realizes that most campaigns, 


“article’—be news 
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to be completely successful, must be 
waged relentlessly for weeks or months. 
They must be supported by a stream of 
information and public activity. 

Does he have the assurance of such 
support or must he “go it” alone and 
risk having his entire campaign col- 
lapse under a burden of public apathy? 

We talked recently with an editor 
who had this experience. Recognizing 
the need for a new public library in his 
community of 7,500, this chap dug out 
enough facts to 
series of 10 front-page editorials, each 


supporting write a 
discussing an important phase of the 
problem. 
Although a few individual readers 
congratulated him on the job, no organ- 
ized civic group took the trouble to en- 
dorse his campaign. Finally he gave 


up in despair. 


“Nobody seemed to care,” he ex- 
plained, “so finally I ceased to care, 
too !”’ 


New spapermen do not excuse for one 
instant an editor who refuses to risk his 
prestige on a campaign, who will not 
make a good fight for any cause in the 
public interest. 

But they do recognize that the editor 
wants and needs support. It is the duty 
of wide-awake civic organizations to 
provide it. 

In short, your club should make the 
news for him. That is public relations 
in action! 

How do you go about it? Well, we 
concede at the outset that every civic 
improvement campaign should, when 
handled most efficiently, involve the use 
of certain public relations approaches 
the 
But the general procedure is 


adapted peculiarly to individual 
problem. 
always the same, so it’s a good idea to 
jot down several cardinal rules. 

First, establish your goal, be it a 
new school, better streets, trade expan- 
sion, or simply a new comfort station 
the night 


sure 


to accommodate Saturday 
But be 


straight aim at your target, and don't 


crowds vou take a 
make the target so broad or ambiguous 
that the public will have difficulty focus- 
ing its eyes on the center point. 

One civic group undertook a cam- 
paign for “better 
banner wildly in all directions until one 
of its more thoughtful members pointed 
out that had 
made on what specific streets should be 
designated as a reasonable goal for the 
immediate campaign. 


Second, talk it over with the editor 


streets,’ waving its 


no decision ever been 


and enlist his support. As one who, by 


training and instinct, can “smell out” 
a good news story, he'll have valuable 
suggestions on how you can develop 
publicity angles which will provide him 
with good news stories. Above all, in 
exchange for his pledged support you 
must offer just as firm a pledge, assur- 
ing him of your sincere desire to keep 
him supplied with facts and with new 
developments as the campaign proceeds. 

Third, plan your campaign. Perhaps 
it will last only a month, perhaps three 
months or more, depending upon cir- 

But 
tailed arrangements to insure that news- 


cumstances. you must make de- 
worthy things “happen” constantly dur- 
ing the campaign period to keep your 
project alive. 

Action, constant action, is required 
not only to make news but also to keep 
your own members interested. 

For one thing, document your argu- 


ment. If you want a new athletic field, 
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college student body to pay for all its 
purchases in pennies. They need not be 
as clever as that of the manufacturing 
firm which, just a few weeks ago, sold 
its the importance of 
world trade by paying their wages in 


employees on 
Mexican pesos, 

But stunts do spread a contagious en- 
thusiasm. If it’s money you need, try 
a “bread-and-milk” banquet, or a spe- 
cial shopping day during which all mer- 
chants will donate 1 per cent of their 
gross revenue to the cause. 

If general public support is required 
use a stunt to dramatize the need for 
your project. For example, civic leaders 
in one community, campaigning for bet- 
ter street lighting, enlisted the support 
of home owners and merchants to il- 
luminate dark thoroughfares with kero- 
sene lanterns, torches and other make- 
shift lighting devices. 

The idea caught on fast—and so did 





“. . . illuminate dark thoroughfares with kerosene lanterns.” 


make a study to determine what it will 


and how the could be 
handled. Check 
the same size to find out what facilities 
Get 
statements from civic leaders endorsing 


the 


cost expense 


other communities of 


they have along the same line 


the project. Take a straw vote of 
community. Then “feed” this informa- 
tion to the editor, piece by piece, as 
each documentary project is completed. 

Next, dramatize 


your objective, stunts that will make 


arrange stunts to 


news “copy” as effective as the house- 
wife’s picket line around the offending 
factories, 

Successful stunts need not be as in- 
volved as that of the chap who made 
ia) 4 ” 
hidden taxes 


America conscious of 


a few years ago by getting an entire 


the city council ! 

To stimulate a spring clean-up cam- 
paign, members of another civic club 
donated an entire day to canvassing their 
community in overall-clad teams, armed 
with brooms, shovels, lawn mowers and 
wheelbarrows, urging property owners 
to get their buildings and land in spic- 
and-span shape. Again, contagious en- 
thusiasm took hold fast. 

These are the ingenious stunts that 
make people talk, that provide “must” 
stories for the newspaper. 

Remember—a campaign demands pub- 
licity, and you can’t have publicity until 
people say things and do things. 

That’s why smoke is still belching 
from those chimneys in the mid-western 


xk 


community ! 








By Da i 77 Goodman 


LTHOUGH for only 


organize d 


three years, the Tuberculosis 

{ ont Division of the United 

State Public Health Service has al 

eady set it ights at the “complete 

eradication of tuberculosis from the 
United State 

\fter trying out various approaches 


to the problem, the division has deter 


mined that the community-wide x-ray 
urvey offered perhaps the greatest 
romise of achieving its specific goal 

that of x-raying every person in the 
ountry over 15 years of age. (TB is 
lot of reat wnihcance in younger 
persons for it rarely develops into 
linical TB. Only what is known as 


reinfection tuberculosis,” which occurs 


chiefly in older persons, can cause 


damage to the lung 

One of the original proving grounds 
for testing the community survey idea 
for TB 


counties, 


North Carolina, where in 
to YO 


Was 


ome close per cent of 


residents were covered. This, needless 


to say, involved the most complete co- 


operation by all organizations in order 
to “get out the people.’ 


attempted in 


Later, a survey was 
Savannah, Georgia, where the TB 
search was combined with a compulsory 
survey for venereal disease. This ar- 
rangement worked well in that. state, 
but in those where the VD examina 


tion is not compulsory, such a combina- 


tion can hardly be effective. 

Most recent survey was in Milwaukee, 
624,000, 
182,004 persons were x-rayed, 
roll 
799 cases of “siquifi- 
not to mention 1,515 


m-tuberculous 


Wisconsin, a city of some 


where 


entirely with miniature 70 mm, 


’ 


film, turning 


losis,” 


up 
cant tuberci 
cases of m chest disease. 
Che incidence of TB was 1.54 per cent, 
or approximately the same as the na- 


tional average. 
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The U. S. Health Service, cooperating with local agencies, is making a wholescle attack on 
tuberculosis by systematic community-wide surveys that reach those who need attention most. 


Since the survey lasted only 11 weeks, 


it can be seen that the total of 182,000 


represents a fantastic figure. This is 


the great advantage of the community- 
concentrate in 


wide one area, 


all the 


survey 


ret people there, and you have 


put your x-ray equipment to maximum 


use. And, considering the magnitude 
of the announced task of x-raying 
everyone in the country over 15 years 


of age, one must indeed put the present 


limited quantity of x-ray equipment to 
full use. 
United States Public Health Service 


began its intensive campaign of pro 
surveys as it 


for it 


moting community-wide 
acquired mobile x-ray equipment, 
is mobility which makes surveys pos- 


X-ray the 


people, much as Mohammed went to the 


sible. must be brought to 


mountain. Consider what it means 
when you say that 1.5 per cent of ap- 


parently-healthy people in the United 
TB 
numbers, 
1,400,000 


States have and do not know it. 


this would 


mean 


All of 


In round 
individuals ! 
unsuspecting carriers! 


Milwaukee, Public Health 


Service proceeded with all its equip- 


close to 
them 
From the 


ment and staff to Minneapolis, where 
it is engaged in a similar project. Chi- 
cago is slated for such a campaign early 
next year. In the meantime, the Tuber- 
culosis Association of Chicago and Cook 
County is doing a few districts of Chi- 
cago and environs with the bus-mounted 
units it has. 

In the all-out 


at the disposal of health authorities is 


survey, every weapon 


utilized, including stationary x-ray 


equipment, as well as mobile. Station- 


ary units can be placed in populous 
locations, such as department stores and 
public buildings. 

Brought into the picture as the local 


sponsoring agent are the city and coun 


ty health departments, and the county 
and state TB associations. Civic and 
service clubs help tremendously by 


furnishing volunteer workers, funds 
for publicity, speakers for meetings of 
other organizations, and campaign sug 
gestions, 

The concentrated job done in Mil- 
waukee required the continuous use of 
eight different x-ray units, which took 
as many as 5,618 radiographs per day! 
Of the eight, 
units, two furnished by United States 
Health the 
furnished by the Milwaukee Health De- 


three were bus-mounted 


Public Service and third 


partment. The stationary units were 


also kept moving, but not as frequently 


as the 


was considerably more difficult. 


buses, and the job of moving 


By spreading the units out over the 
city, keeping them moving and publish 
schedule of 


ing in the newspapers a 


locations and hours, everyone in the 
city was provided with an opportunity 
to obtain a chest x-ray within a reason 
able distance from his place of work, 
residence, shopping or study. 


Actually, 


munity to wait until the USPHS gets 


there is no need for a com- 


around to handling its survey. Through 


the acquisition of additional x-ray units 


by purchase, borrowing or sharing 


with other communities—any city can 


do the type of intensive, concentrated 
job that will yield major results in a 


xk * 


short time. 
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By L. Brent Wood 


CHAIRMAN, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HE Kiwanis Club of Cleveland 
has adopted the unique plan of 
focusing the activities of all its 

committees on its one major project, 
the Cleveland Boystowns. By this 
method it has been able to utilize to the 
full the skills and hobbies of its mem- 


bers and to gear their efforts to the 






Se 


Although it has as many different committee activities as the average club, covering a 


wide variety of subjects, the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has managed to concentrate 
all its activities committee work on one outstanding project, four Cleveland Boystowns. 


needs of the nearly 2,500 boys in the 
project. And for an exercise in team- 
work, the plan is unsurpassed. 

The 


chairman, a 


3oystown Committee has a gen- 


eral vice chairman and 
four-unit chairmen, one for each of the 
Eacl 


active 


four Boystowns. unit chairman 


has his own committee and 


through these committees the efforts of 
all other committees in the club are co- 
and utilized for 
purposes, so far as they are applicable. 

The Agricultural Committee has em- 


ordinated 3oystown 


extensive 


barked 


sponsoring gardens for the boys and 


on an program of 
providing instructors and supervisors of 
their gardening activities. It has taken 
bus loads of the boys on inspection 


tours of model gardens; has assumed 
supervision of the grounds around the 
four Boystown buildings, providing top 
soil, fertilizer and grass seed for the 


The 


Guidance Committee offers counsel and 


making of lawns. Vocational 
advice to the boys together with an op- 


portunity to observe at first hand the 
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stations which are admirably suited to 
operations of this nature. Each unit 
has a well stocked library and reading 
room, a gymnasium and game rooms. 
The principal feature of each unit is a 
large well-equipped woodworking shop 
hese shops are staffed with well 
trained instructors and supervisors. In 
addition to these instructors, each Boys 
town has a director in constant attend 
ance, each under a general Boystown 
Director, and all are regular teachers in 
the education system of the City ot 
Cleveland. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Inc. 
provides weekly movie shows, athletic 
equipment, extra furnishings and equip 
ment, books and magazines, special 


prizes and trophies designed to stimu 





late and sustain interest on the part ot 


the boys. Club members attend coun 
Here is a scene from one of the club libraries. These boys receive not only the benefit ays 1 athletic Nee: 
of the committee on boys and girls work or underprivileged child, but public relations, meetings and athletic events and rej 


agriculture, etc, by publicizing the clubs, instructing in gardening and similar work. ularly visit all units in order to advis« 
and encourage the bovs. Hundreds oi 
types of jobs performed in the plants of column in the Cleveland Kiwanian to boys are provided with tickets to ball 


the club members. keep the membership apprised of Boys- games, circuses etc., by the Kiwanis 


1 
The Bey Scout Committee holds the town activities. The Prize Committee Club and its individual club member 
eetings of its troop at one of the Boys- provides items for tournament and con are drafted to give instruction in vari 
towns so the boys can observe the mean- test prizes and the Music Committee ous trades and hobbies in which the 


ing and function of the Scouts. It is offers music for special Boystown func- members are specially trained or skilled. 


oped that eventually a Scout Troop tions and is laying plans for the dis- Inter and intra Boystown tournament 
may be organized in each Boystown, covery and development of musical are constantly in progress, embracing 

Che Public Relations Committee han- talent among the boys. all sports from basketball and baseball 
dles publicity for the Boystowns. The There are at present four Boystowns, to fable tennis and checkers. The shop 


Kditorial Committee runs a weekly housed in abandoned police precinct game rooms and recreational faciliti 











“ 


Shops for developing manval skills are a big feature of the boys clubs which are housed in four abandoned Cleveland police stations. 
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are crowded nightly. As evidence of the = 


intense interest in the Boystowns, the 
that in 1946 members 
spent 124,724 boy hours at the four : 


units: 


figures show 
45,474 signatures appeared on 
the daily register, and the actual paid 
membership at the end of the year was 
2,439, 

l‘unds for the operation of the Boys- 
towns are administered by the Boys- 
town Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of receiving 
such funds from the City of Cleveland 
and from private donations. Buildings 
and property are provided by the Safety 
Department, instructors and supervisors 
are provided by the Education Depart- 
ment and activities are supervised by 
the Recreation Department of the City 
of Cleveland, 

Membership in the Boy stowns is of- 
fered to all boys between the ages of 8 
and 17 and dues are 5 cents per month 
per boy. If by chance a boy is not able 
to provide the 5 cents, he is offered an 
opportunity to work it out at the s0ys- 
towns Units, ; 

\n outstanding feature of the Boys- 
towns is the. method of government of 
the membership, by the membership. 
\ Mayor, Judge, Police Chief and other 
officers are elected, along with members 
of the Governing Council. Council 
meetings are held monthly to administer 
the affairs of the members and to sit 
as a tribunal to try members and assess 
penalties for infractions of rules. 

Our Cleveland Boystowns are a vast 
work. The project taxes our facilities 
and draws upon the skills and abilities 
ot every member of the club. The work 
is a source of constant delight and the 
greatest satisfaction to our members, not 
obvious gratitude 


only because of the 


of the Boystown members but because 


our own members can virtually see 
character being built into future citi 
zens. Here are 2,500 pliant young 


minds from the less fortunate areas ot 
the city accepting the opportunity to 
gather daily in congenial surroundings 
and learn craftsmanship, sportsman 
ship and the fundamentals of the Amer 
ican way of life. 


Bovstowns 


And, frankly, the are a 
fine thing for the Kiwanis club. We 
can heartily recommend any similar 


plan which fosters such a spirit of club 
teamwork by providing a vehicle for 
every activity committee in the club 
Without destroying the feeling of rival- 
ry and competition, our plan fosters = 
unity of purpose in a way that cannot 


kk ke 


be equalled, 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN RURAL AREAS 









































Provision of adequate public health 


services for every citizen of the United 
States was the subject under discussio1 
when representatives of 65 national citi 
zens organizations met on the campus 
University, September 8-10, in 


Local Health Units spor 


i 


Princeton 
a Confers nce on 


; : ‘ 
sored by the American Public Healt 
Association 

Delegates heard a faculty of a dozen 


national 
the fact that 


public health portray 
41 000,000 


experts in 


4 ] 
approximately 


\mericans now live 1n communities wit 
out a full-time local health department, 
either have no health services at all o1 


a mere skeleton under a part-time health 


officer, often not even a physician 
In his opening address to the delegate 
Dr. Haven Emerson, chairman 


\PHA Subcommittee on Lov 


Units, pointed out that 





basi public 


services are an obligation of local gover1 
ment and are most efficient and lea 
costly when supplied by a_ professional 
staff responsible to local taxpayers at 
voters, He declared, “ ocal government 


that fails to serve its peo le by 
basic health services is a_ failure 
democracy 

Claiming that small villages, towns and 
counties cannot tax-support and maintain 


health 


services to 


with the 
which the people are entitle 


departments 
he urged the delegates to worl whi 
their 
small population groups into units capabl 


communities for consolidation of 


of supporting such service 

The plan sponsored by the APHA call 
for: (1) 
ing creation of 
or multi-county units of health jurisdic 
tion than 50,000 per 


sons; (2) Employment of professionally 


Passage of state laws authoriz 


county-wide, city-county 


covering not less 


qualified full-time health officers at appro 
priate salaries; (3) Requirement by law 
that health departments carry on certain 
essential 
support of at least $1 per capita, not 
than one-half from local sources, and (5) 


Creation of Community Health Councils 


standard activities; (4) Pax 
] 


es 


in each jurisdiction. 


Without such a basic structure, it was 





declared, private efforts 
as those of voluntary hea 
are largely wasted 

Dr. Florence R 


P 11 11 
lo, told the dele 


Sabin, Denver, Colora 
rates that two condition 
ere necessary before reorganization ol 
lth services for the people’s benefit 
could be a 


know the facts of health 


1 
people must 


and 
communities 


hieved: T*irst, the 
sanitatior 


conditions in their and sec 


ond, they must be given demonstratio1 


f just what preventive medicine can con 


recent campaign in  whicl 


tive in Colorado which resulted 


rie Vas al 


in replacing health laws passed in 1876 
h modern legislation, she said, “Th 


' a ‘ ‘ 
massage ot our heaith iay was due to t 


initiative of the people themselves,” 


Essential to the success of the campaigi 
ere the activities of organized group 
in local communities in informing the 





iblic and bringing pressure for legisla 
tive action, she declared. 

Mia George J N¢ Ibac h, Ne W Yor} 
State Committee on Tuberculosis and 
Public Health of the stat Charities Aid 
\ssociation, and James Stone, National 


Puberculosis Association, emphasized the 


. ° 1 
part voluntary organizations can also play 
ic knowledge and 


in developing wider pu 


demand for modern health services. M1 


Nelbach called for a vigorous campaign 
f public information, education and agita 
tion by such agencies 

The moral obligation of the state healt] 
lepartment to make health  protectior 


throughout the 
Fred Maye 
local Healt! 

Health De 
greatest 


services equally a\ allable 


tressed by D1 


state was 
Director of the 


\dministration, Kansas 


Division of 
state 
public 
ag was in rural areas 


{ 
The same point was made by repre 


sentatives of other states with large rural 


areas They declared that thinly-popu 
lated counties cannot deliver essential 
modern health protection lhe solutiot 


proposed was consolidation of such coun 
ties into units which, although expanded 
in area and assisted by state leadership, 
would still be locally operated community 


kk * 


agencies. 








Community Action for 


By Lyle M. Spencer 


R, SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


AN INTRODUCTION 

BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 

ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 





REED CULP 


Because of their deep, genuine interest in youth and in building 
tomorrow's citizenship upon proper training of the teenagers of today, Kiwanians are 
active in every phase of boys and girls work. 

Club members have volunteered their services in practically every Kiwanis community 
as vocational counsellors—not because of technical skill in that field especially, but because, 
as a cross section of the business life of the community, the club membership contains 
men experienced in every occupational field. 

This is all to the good—but the Scope of the activity has become so great that 
technical knowledge of the youth guidance field would be a real asset in any club. 
For this reason, your International Committee on Vocational Guidance recommends the 
series of articles by Lyle M. Spencer which begins in this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Mr. Spencer is president and director of Science Research Associates, publishers of occu- 
pational information and guidance literature for educational institutions. It is the fore- 
most organization of its kind and was founded by Mr. Spencer and his associate, Robert 
K. Burns, in 1938. 

Previous to that time Mr. Spencer had been studying and teaching sociology. He 
attended Dartmouth for a year but received his first degree, a B. A., from the University 
of Washington, and was a Phi Beta Kappa student. Right after graduation he made a 
round-the-world tour under the auspices of the University of Washington and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Then he returned to the University of Washington, where he obtained 
an M. A. degree and was retained on the faculty as an instructor in sociology. The next 
four years he studied at the University of Chicago under two sociology fellowships—one 
granted by the University itself and the other by Marshall Field. 

This was his backgrorund when he founded Science Research Associates, which filled 
such a great need in the guidance field and was so successful that within little more 
than a year—in 1940—Mr. Spencer was selected as one of the ten outstanding young 
men of the country by the U. §. Junior Chambersof Commerce. 

When the war came he served in the army successively as Executive Officer of the’ 
Research Branch and Chief of the Analysis and Planning Branch in the Information and 
Education Division. It was he who developed the army’s Point Score Demobilization 
System. His service was practical as well as academic, his duties for the Information and 
Education Division taking him to Africa, Italy, France and Germany. He was released 
with the grade of lieutenant colonel and has been awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Bronze Star. 

He returned to active direction of Science Research Associates and is now recognized 
as one of the leading authorities in the scientific side of the vocational guidance field. 
His organization has underwritten original research in this subject which is being under- 
taken by the University of Chicago. 

The series of articles Mr. Spencer has written for The Kiwanis Magazine will appear 
exclusively in this publication and were prepared especially for Kiwanis readership from 
the community angle. Mr. Spencer has written extensively for the popular and technical 
publications, but this is his first work slanted from the community standpoint. 
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Youth 


TUDYING the twenty-six million 
American youth now in_ school 
training for the future, as I spend 

most of my time doing, it is impossible 
not to be impressed by the magnificent 
human resources our country possesses. 
The amount of youthful strength and 
energy, of brilliant and _ resourceful 
brains, and eagerness and willingness to 
learn is endless. 

Equally impressive is the number of 
opportunities we adults are missing to 


1 
a | 


help prepare these youth better for their 


future responsibilities —through com 
munity projects and in our homes as 
well as in school. 

Looking over a new batch of studies 
recently on the problems of boys and 
virls just starting to high school (the 
average Kiwanian has two children of 
approximately this age), I was startled 
again to note the number of persistent 
problems facing these young people that 
can be largely overcome by concerted, 
intelligent community action. Here are 
a few interesting facts: 

1. Each young person now entering 
high school has more than half a cen 
tury of life to look forward to This 
also means about 50 years of work ex 
pectancy for every boy and, for girls, 
about one-fifth that plus 40 years of 
home-making. Very few have ever given 
a realistic thought to planning what 
they will do with all this time, nor have 
we adults helped them much. 

2. These youth have only about three 
more years of training left on the aver- 
age before they must tackle the problem 
of earning a living for themselves. 

3. The overwhelming majority have 
never even considered the possible types 
of.career in which they might earn a 
living, much less started consciously to 
prepare for the future. This is serious 
for those who will not go to college 
(about 4 out of 5), because it means 
that career choices will be made after 
formal schooling is finished when it is 
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usually too late to obtain the proper 
types of training. 

4. A young person today has about 
22,000 different jobs to choose from. 
When job choices are made, more than 
half select occupations in which there is 
no chance of their earning a living. As 
one example, more than three out of 
four would like to get into white collar 
work, yet less than 40 per cent of the 
available jobs in our country are of the 
white collar variety. 

5. A great many of today’s young 
people are going to make the same kinds 
adults 
made a generation ago. More 
than 40 per cent of all indus- 


of career mistakes we 


trial workers say that if they 
had the chance to go back to 
the age of 15 and start over, 
they would choose careers dif- 
ferent from those in which they 
are now earning their living! 

6. Proper 
are among the earliest and most 
adult 
young person ever makes. An 


career choices 


important decisions a 
unskilled laborer can expect to 
earn roughly $50,000 during his 
working life. A skilled machin- 
ist can make $200,000, a good 
$400,000. The 


real probem lies not in the fact 


salesman over 
that a young person chooses to 
become a job failure. A great 
many failures occur because 
sensible career choices are not 
made early enough so that they 


still 


experience. 


can obtain training and 
So the real choice 
of these youth, made by default, 
results in their taking what- 
ever jobs they can get, which 
are typically the least skilled 
ones, 

7. Many of the later causes of failure 
g adults are readily identifiable 


4 


amo! 
among youth, and many of these could 
be overcome if proper remedial work 
were begun early enough. These range 
health defects to in- 
Even 


from correctible 
ability to read or do arithmetic. 
more important are the growing num- 
of defects in per- 
The most disturbing of the 
latter is the 
that hard, 


ber character and 
sonality. 
belief 


decline in among 


youth persistent work is 
necessary for success. This same trait 
is also evident among factory workers, 
where recent studies have shown that 
more than half report that they do not 
regularly put forth their best efforts on 
their jobs. 


8. The quality of schooling provided 


for youth today is the poorest of any 
time in the last generation. Over 40 
per cent of all the experienced pre-war 
teachers in the nation have leit their 
classrooms since 1941 because of low 
salaries and poor working conditions. 
More than 100,000 of their replacements 
are sub-standard, and another 70,000 
teaching jobs cannot be filled at all. At 
least 2,000,000 school age children are 
not even attending school this year. 

9, Far many of our nation’s 
brightest young people never get enough 
schooling to make full use of their 


too 
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little more effort and better guidance 
from all of us, each local community 
could work wonders in giving youth the 
only chance they really want—the chance 
to show what they can do for them- 
selves ! 

Kiwanis Clubs all over the country 
can make a real contribution to solving 
many of these problems, Quite obvious 
ly, not even Kiwanis can contemplate 
taking over the entire job that society 
But the 
active youth programs which Kiwani- 


as a whole is supposed to do. 


ans have already established provide the 
leadership and initiative that 








Lyle M. Spencer, director of Science Research Associates, 
series of articles on vocational guidance starts in this 


abilities. Less than half the youngsters 
in the top ten per cent scholastically of 
graduating class ever 
These 


each high school 
get a chance to go to college. 
are the youth who can typically profit 
most from higher education, and their 
brains constitute one of our country’s 
greatest natural resources. 

10. Juvenile delinquency, resulting in 
the 


tions outlined above, is at an all-time 


considerable measure from condi- 
peak, and the prospects of it going even 
higher seem excellent. 

These dour facts are not presented as 
an indictment of our national economy. 
Indeed, when compared with the prob- 
lems currently facing the youth of any 
other nation today, they seem relatively 
unimportant. My point is that with a 


can in many cases be developed 
even further. 

Another strong point is that 
Kiwanians, representing as 
a cross-section of the 
and professional lead- 
ers in every community, can 
provide the brains and support 
needed to spark other commu- 
nity groups into action. Just 
as one example, every Kiwa- 
nian, being a leader in his own 
vocation, has at his finger tips 
the pertinent and meaty facts 
about his own occupation that 
can be of immense value to all 
the young people in town who 
are considering that field as a 
possible career. 

In the next issues of 
The Kiwanis the 
editors have asked me to out- 
line a number of techniques 
which various clubs can adopt 
in setting up and carrying out 
programs of assistance to youth 
in their communities. All of 
these programs have been test- 


they do 





business 


few 
Magazine, 


whose 
issue. 


ed and operated successfully in 
other communities, and all of 
them can prove useful to your own and 
your neighbors’ sons. In detailing them | 
will include as much technical informa- 
tion as I can on the subject of vocation- 
al guidance so you will have the benefit 
of the many studies made by government 
agencies, educational institutions, socio- 
logical organizations and the interests 
with which I am directly associated. 
A great amount of factual information 
is published by private and public agen- 
cies that could enable a young person to 
avoid preparing for a field that is or 
soon will be overcrowded. Unfortunately 
most of this data is not easily available 
to nor readily understood by the student. 
Summarized and correlated information 
about occupational trends will, therefore, 
be incorporated in the articles. * * * 
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The model aircraft room of Trinity “K” club has its own activities depicted in this mural painted by a member of the art club. 


One of the six famous 

Toronto boys clubs improves 
the appearance of its clubrooms 
while it provides opportunity 
and incentive for many 

art students to work on a 


large mural project. 


HE Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
Ontario, has been operating Boys 
Clubs in Toronto for over 
twenty-five years. There are six clubs 
“K,” Gerrard “K,” Sum- 
merhill “K,” Police “K,” Midtown “K” 
and Girls “K” Clubs. 


Just recently one of the most inter- 


now—Trinity 


esting projects of this whole quarter 
century of boys club work was com- 
pleted. It the 
to the clubroom walls of the Trinity 


was addition of murals 
“K” club. The project has been so suc- 
that the 
sidering adopting it. 

The paintings were selected by means 
of a competition wherein the young 
artists of Toronto were given an oppor- 
tunity to work on a project that was 
larger than anything that had yet been 


cessful, other clubs are con- 





By Quincy Jones 


offered to them. This was done through 
the Ontario College of Art which agreed 
to invite its students to enter the con- 
test and submit sketches. 

Subject matter was confined to activ- 
ities of the club and the Kiwanis spon- 
sors were surprised at the mature and 
intelligent that 
The judging was done by a combined 
committee the Kiwanis 
club and the Ontario College of Art. 
Of twenty sketches that were submitted, 
seven were selected for completion. The 


work was submitted. 


from Toronto 


final group of paintings consisted of 
three pictures measuring four feet by 
eight feet, two pictures four feet by six 
feet and two pictures four feet square. 
The pictures appear in the rotunda and 
game rooms of the Trinity “K” club. 
The boys and girls clubs (a club for 


TORONTO 
DECORATES 


girls was started four years ago and its 
success has led to the formation of 
another one) are operated by the Ki- 
wanis club but the expenses are paid 
by a trust left by Mr. T. P. Loblaw of 
Toronto. The late Mr. Loblaw estab- 
lished a fund of more than $1,000,000 
for the aid of Toronto’s children and 
its administration was placed in the 
hands of the Toronto Kiwanis club 
which now directs the founding and 
operation of the Kiwanis boys and girls 
clubs. 

Club facilities are quite complete and 
include provision for indoor and out- 
door athletics, other recreation and the 
teaching of crafts such as printing, clay 
modeling, wood working, music, art 
and, especially for the girls, cooking, 
sewing and associated activities. Many 
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of the clubs have their own Scout and 
Cub troops and all of them have their 
own libraries. 

A summer camp, accommodating two 
hundred children each two week period, 
is operated for eight weeks each sum- 
mer. It was built during the war as a 
rest camp for airmen training in Canada. 

Approximately $50,000 is available 
annually for the boys and girls activi- 
ties of the Toronto club as a result of 
the trust fund left for them to administer 
by the philanthropist, Mr. Loblaw who, 
at one time, was a $3 a week grocery 
clerk. He eventually amassed consider- 
able wealth and, remembering his lean 
years, determined to help other young 
people with his money. The trust fund 
to be administered by the Kiwanis club 


resulted. kk 


The first place winner is shown above—it is a 
gymnasium scene painted by William Lytle who 
also did the model aircraft scene on the page 
to the left. The sketch is being examined by 
George Pepper of the Ontario College of Art. 


To the left is a swimming pool scene which won 
second prize. Viewing it are, left to right, 
Mr. Pepper, E. J. Mitchell, executive director 
of the Kiwanis boys and girls clubs and E. G. 
Christilaw, director of the Trinity “K” club. 


Below is a basketball scene, the only entry 
submitted by a girl, Miss June Forbes. She is 
shown with her sketch which received favorable 
comment from the judges. All pictures showed 
scenes typical of the program of the “K” club. 
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My Persona 


By Roe Fulkerson 


HURRICANES AND THINGS 


ANE is coming. 
Florida, 
We 


Kvery radio is tuned in and every 


When that announcement is made in 
topic ot conve! ation loses interest. 
grabbed. We get two or three days’ warning 
wie aie = » filled with del ai eee 

and those days are filled with debates as to whether or not 


it will hit us, and details of what happened in the last big 


blow and the famous ones before that. 
\ hurricane is a great flying doughnut of wind. It is born 
in a low pressure area down in the Caribbean where the 


wind rushes in from the high pressure area nearby and starts 


it whirling on its mad dance. The usual hurricane is 


one hundred and fifty miles across, with a thirty-five 


doughnut surrounding the core or eve of the storm, in which 


the ai dead calm. 

his great whirling mass of air, with winds up to tw 
hundred miles per hour, starts on a mad dervish across the 
ea, usually travelling about fifteen miles an hour. Intrepid 


risking their lives 


latitude and 


aviators fly into the heart of the monster, 


to take barometric pressure, wind velocity, 
longitude. 

\t intervals of 
thus the 
tion, A 
and by 


be made of where it 


several hours other planes fly into it, and 


weather experts are able to keep track of its direc- 


+ 


hurricane moves across the ocean in a great curve, 


plotting this curve, fairly accurate predictions can 
will strike land. 
nuch of their terror since we have 


When 


begin to get 


Hurricanes have lost 


had such accurate advance information about them. 
hey seem 


headed tor us, aS at present, we 


ready for the big blow. Our houses are built to withstand 
these gales, our windows have steel awning shutters which 
cover them, and we board up our doors. 

Wires go down, of course, so we are deprived of light, 
water and refrigeration. We lay in a supply of candles, fill 
all the bath tubs with water, put a huge block of ice in the 
electric refrigerator, and with an extra stock of canned food 
we hole up and let her howl. 

The great and almost only danger in a hurricane is from 


things flying through the air. A coconut becomes a cannon 
ball; a two by four scantling becomes a devil’s javelin driv- 
ing through anything before it; a roof tile traveling at one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour is a deadly scimitar. 

Thus we stay put in the house. The only people killed in 
hurricanes are the careless ones who go out into the storm, 
or those who from necessity are out where they can be hit 
by flying missiles. But trees, flowers and vines are torn to 
bits. The plants of years can be destroyed in a few hours. 
Always, it takes a ygar for trees and shrubbery to recover 
from a hurricane, 
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present storm is two days away and chances are it 


will veer away from us, but, in common with every one in 


my town, 1 ear is turned to the radio, and the morning 
paper is of great interest. 

Florida has her hurricanes; California has her earth- 
quakes In g1 ide school we used to debate whether there 


was more pleasure in anticipation or in realization. I am 
sure now that there is more terror in anticipation than in 
n the 
quake has it all over the 


] 


realization, hurricane actually arrives, it 


] . > 
UCCad i> 
over. The eartl hurricane 
> to dread it. 


with a 


[If you are having dinner friend and your soup 
has just been served, you don’t know anything about an 
earthquake until your plate of soup has been emptied into 
your lap. You run out into the middle of the street so that 
othing will fall on you, and five minutes later the whol 
thing is over and you go back and order another plate of 
up. its easy as that. You don't have to sit around 
for days dre g having your soup spilled. As a Floridian 
L dk t like to yield anything to California, but I believe | 
would rather have one of their earthquakes than one of out 
hurricanes 

Of course this blow will probably miss us. I have been 
ready for ten which whirled harmlessly out to sea, to one 


hit us, but I can’t be indifferent to the prospects. 


» young, I read a novel in which there was 
a philosophical old character who had engraved on his man 
tlepiece three short sentences: “I am an old man. I have 
had a lot of trouble. Most of it never happened.” 
All my life I have tried 


yw that 


to hang,on to that bit of philos 
ophy because I kne most of the things I have dreaded 


happened turned out to be not so 


to be 


had 


either never at all, or 


terrible. I recall my fear child was about 


born: the dread that 


when my 
[ would not make good after | 
been elected president of my Kiwanis club; the lost feeling 


| 


| home to another state; the fear that | 


when I changed my 
would not survive a serious surgical operation. 
I should 


hurricane that probably won’t hit us, but I confess that with 


have sense 


enough not to be anxious about a 
all my philosophizing I still dread the next couple of days. 
Flying saucers may have been imaginary, but a flying 
doughnut spinning toward you at one hundred and fifty miles 
an hour is one of the realest things I can think of at the 
moment, and I’m not happy! 

if he had ever seen 


Some one asked an old colored man 


a ghost. He replied, “No, suh, I ain’t never seen no ghostses, 
but I sho is afraid of ’em!” 

I have seen several hurricanes, and the more of them | 
see, the more afraid of them I am. 
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Don't Lock Your OF]; ) Gates 
) 


blood 


seems 


OES your town need a 


transfusion? If business 

to be passing it by, and your 
most energetic young people are talking 
of moving away in search of better op- 
portunities, this is probably the case, 
though such noticeable symptoms are 
not always present. 

It might even be a good thing if some 
people did move, provided the right 
ne forward to take 
going 


would create a strong opening for ex- 


kind of individuals ca 


But 


their place. those whose 


ceptional talent seldom leave. They’re 
the ones who hold the biggest stakes 
where they are. Nevertheless, it gives 
encouragement, capable individuals will 


come to your town, and add to it the 


strength of their leadership and skill. 
Not every hamlet is fitted to become 
a city, nor every city to become a sec- 
ond Chicago. Yet there is a basic urge 
in communities as well as 
that 


quality, is 


for 


growth 


individuals, and the town doesn’t 


either in size or 


STOW, 
1 
doomed 


to deteriorate. That’s why or- 


ganized and individual effort to attract 
and business 


ambitions, professional 


men, and skilled artisans is always 
needed. 
A few month 


1s avo 


[ traveled nearly 
a thousand miles in one of our largest 
Western 


young physician, who was looking 


states in company with a 
for 
a suitable place to locate. The number 
of areas badly in need of more medical 
help was almost pathetic; yet in town 


after town, there was no possibility of 


renting or buying a suitable home or of 





by Ezra j. Poulsen 





Letting “outsiders” into your 


town to share its advantages 
may, in turn, help your town 
benefit from this new “‘blood” 


acquiring the office space he needed, to 
say nothing of the lack of hospital fa- 
cilities. I’m not forgetting war disloca- 
tions, nor am I speaking of cities and 
towns carrying heavy surplus popula- 


tions due to the war. These were 
typical inland towns, many of them cen- 
ters of farming, lumbering, and mining 
areas, and the condition was due largely 
to lack of organization and foresight, 
and partially to the selfishness or in- 


lifference of the few who profited by 


the situation. 
The 


ply only to doctors, for which there is 


condition described doesn’t ap- 
a known scarcity. It’s equally true of 


dentists, teachers, lawyers, men with 
initiative, capable of developing small 
businesses, and skilled workmen. Too 
often, the value of these potential new 
citizens is overlooked. Instead of seeing 
ahead and encouraging top notch profes- 
sional men and women to enter the 
gates, and of going out after people 
with new ideas, the tendency is often 
to be satisfied by clinging to the past. 

Riding on the train the other day, I 
met an old school friend, who still lives 
in the town where I grew up. 

“Well, 
asked. 

“Dead,” he replied. “We have the 


finest natural resources of any place in 


how’s the home town?” I 


the state, but no one will do anything 
about it.” 
“Why don’t you do something?” | 
challenged. 
“Can't. A few men have everything 


cornered. They won't lead out and they 


ho will.” 


won’t let anyone else i1 

I’m personally acquaimed with sev- 
eral facts which show he is_ right. 
Several choice mining claims are held 
by individuals who cannot work them, 
but who have consistently refused to 
sell them to companies who could. The 
local sawmill, once a busy hive of in 
dustry, is standing still, though a hun 
dred thousand feet of logs are rotting 
The 
interest, 


his 


millyard. owner 
lost 


more on 


in the present 


seems to have due really 


to having hands than he 
can take care of, yet he refuses to step 
aside and let someone else lease or buy 
the property. The local merchants, long 
recognized as carrying only the best 
quality of merchandise, have never made 
any noticeable effort to attract the trade 
of a half dozen other villages, which do 
most of their trading farther away. 
This locality is a county seat; it is 
near one of the finest natural lake resorts 
in the West; it is the center of a fertile 
farming and dairying industry; it is 
surrounded by rich mining and timber 
resources. But in spite of all this, it’s 
been steadily losing population for a 


Why? 


new 


number of years. Because it 


an infusion of blood, and 
that 


more aggressive leadership. 


needs 


with new blood, some new ideas, 
and a 


Here are a few things that should be 
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ea th vice of life, or the any nation has ever had. Nevertheless, 

\meri ften the thing we're they should be drawn systematically 

t We have our little bai ind intelligently into the places where 

k, and it ist enough for ourselve they are most needed. They will have a 

Ve don’t want a else t mie in tendency, if left to themselves, to over 

| mess it uy crowd some localities and shun others 

uch an attitu uite human, yet because of a confused picture as to 
way Vise i thinking ot a tow vhere the opportunities really are. 

ch tl chants’ associa This offers a challenge to every 

ld sever corners for chamber of commerce, service group, 

to k petition. Even (| progressive citizen in the country. 

lly, howe ther st came in And it is especially an opportunity for 

( 1 t] ere larg thousands of inland towns to draw 

people came ack some of the leadership thev lost 

{ { the old uring the war. Now is a good time to 
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hey will becom est and most 
dynaniuc_ toree i better civilization 


e up your community needs m terms 
of brains and brawn for the next quar 


of a century; and you shouldn't set 


your sights too low. Instead of aiming 
at a recovery of past performances, only, 
it will be well to make an optimistic 
estimate of the future of your town, 


provided its citizens have foresight and 


courage, and provided it gets its share 
Oot new blood. 


There are several ways of attracting 


desirable new citizens. 1 


and ofhce tor pro 


space I } 


~ ) 

essional men and women. 2. Make 

urvey ol ew industries and services 
| esired, then find people ipable 

j ] > 

anaging ti it necessary advertise 

, — 1 ee ae 
ike special 1 ucements » Sell the 


advantages of your locality whereve1 


vou go. 4. Cultivate the acquaintance of 


promising young people bent on careers 


~ , , 
Loo! 


5. Improve your scl system. 


Remember, bringing in new blood, if 


properly selected, is like grafting a 


choice stt of fruit on 


Che 


a tree ot com 
result will reach fai 


xk 


non variety. 


into the future. 








le \ { rovi i more 
: t bette defined 
lative wer an str er, more 
sible executive ill be voted on 
November 4, at just about the time this 
f tl magazine is being dis- 
tributed 
L hy dratt, worked on for three 
months by a state constitutional conven 
tion, also has as its objectives providing 
a unified system of courts, a sounder 
basis for taxation and a_ simplified 


method of amendment. 
In liberalizing the Bill of Rights the 
proposed constitution gives equal con- 


stitutional rights to women—the first 
state to take this action. The provision 


) £ S Vo yO ed 
Sevregati | rac or < I I the 
schools at militia is forbiddet ind 
discrimination against any person 1S 
, : 
hparred 

Phe nro vst nstitution would - 

ihe proposed constitution wouid sep 


arate the election of the governor trom 


d elections of mem- 


that 


wit! 


national elections an 
} of 


bers Congress s\ 
not 


be 
The number of executive depart- 


20 and the 


state matters 
1 


| national 


will contused is 


ments 1s reduced from 80 to 
governor is given effective control over 
the heads of all departments except the 
state auditor. 

The governor’s veto power is strength- 
ened by giving him authority in ap- 
propriation bills to reduce or eliminate 


1y item by veto without vetoing the 
whole measure. In vetoing bills for 
technical or other defects, the governor 
is permitted to propose amendments | 
vhich may be adopted by a _ simple 


majority vote ol 


the legislature. 


The “pocket veto” is abolished. Un- 
der the old constitution, after the leg- 


isiature 
} 


all bills not 
automatically 


adjourned 


governor 


signed 

died 
Now the legislature will meet in special 
to 


vy the 


session 45 days after adjournment 


consider any vetoed bills. Bills that 
have not been vetoed and returned to 


the legislature become law. 

The new constitution will become ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, if it is ap- 
proved by the voters in the November 
election and a full explanation of it, to- 
gether with the history of its planning 
and successful promotion, will appear in 


a subsequent issue. kkk 
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There can be no more 


valuable book for you in 
your later years—if you use 
the advice this author 
gives—than a diary. 


F YOU 


] ess | 
hnhave an occasional 


are like other people, you 
urge to write. 

Perhaps you have even declared to 
vour iriends that you would like to pub- 
article in which you air your 


ish an 


views about politics and the war, indus- 


try-and labor. Yes, you want to do a 
hook in which you tell the world the 
story of your success, the adventures 


1 1 ° 
which have come your Way, Or the rea- 


sons for failure. You would like 


your 
to put down these observations in black 
and white. Of course, the chances are 
thousand to one that you will never 
write either a book or a magazine ar- 
ticle, or even that indignant letter that 
ou plan for the morning paper. 
In spite 


this grand gesture toward publication, 


of your tendency to put off 


however, and the regrettable blindness 
of editors who might fail to recognize 
the merit of your production, there 1s 
an old and tested will 
enable you actually to write your own 


method which 


hooks. True, these books may never 
meet the stony editorial eyes of the 
admiring public, but they will be an 
immense satisfaction to you and a 


stronghold of defense in your trium- 
phant rebuttals against the family. 
Twenty-five such books adorn my 
shelves. One volume for every year of 
struggle, they constitute the daily rec- 
ord of my life since I left home, and 
are tangible evidence that a life worth 
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living is a life worth recording. 
Apart from the complimentary prin 
ciple that life is worth recording, I have 


had enormous fun writing these books 
of my own. Everything goes into 
them. When I record, before going to 


bed or before work the next morning, 


the day’s experiences, thrilling mo- 
ments are relived, difficulties are 
analyzed, conversations are often sum- 


marized, passing moods are given per- 


manent form, programs and clippings 
are pasted in with the script; the record 
is kept. 

All you need are a stiff-covered blank 
book, a pen and the determination to 
begin. Every day you will have the 
pleasure of authorship and at the end 
of the year you will have a book that 
has been written from the rich stream 
of your own experience. It will be hon- 
est, human and full of life. Because you 
are writing for yourself, the postman 
will never have to meet you at the door 
with and 
the polite applesauce of the rejection 


your dog-eared manuscript 
slip. 

Certainly you will want to make your 
book a factual record of your life. Put 
down the significant events of the day 
as one by one they occur. Where did 
you go? Whom did you meet? What 
guests did you entertain? What was the 
weather like? Who spoke at Kiwanis 
Club? What do vou think of the new 
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WISCONSIN 


? What did you 


accomplish? Any one can see that this 


book you are reading 


daily journal entry will be of great value 
in refuting the family when they insist 
that you are wrong. Think of the satis- 
faction of pointing to the record, and 
with a stout attempt to wipe off the 
smile on your face, saying, “Folks, you 
are generally right, but in this instance 


[ just happened to make a notation; 


listen “ 

You will also be surprised to discover 
the value of this factual record in check- 
ing on your own memory. As the years 
move along they tend to blur into one 
another. Your “here-and-now” of yes- 
terday, which once seemed vivid and 
imperishable, soon spirals away into an 
absolute past and elsewhere, from which 
it cannot accurately be recalled without 
the help of a precise record made at the 


time. Check up on yourself now. Try 


did 


seven Christmases ago, the people with 


to recall what you five, six and 
whom you celebrated, the way you spent 


the day. Then compare your memory 
of these days with that of the other 
the When 
write your own book the unquestioned 
record available for 
practical and accurate use. 

Into this record you will want to put 
the festal moments you have enjoyed. 
Whom and what did you see at the 


theatre, where did you go for the dis- 


members of family. you 


is always your 
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trict convention, what interesting or 
notable people did you meet, when did 
the heart pound with a sense of adven- 
ture? Often one or two sentences will 
recall a whole evening of pleasure. I 
can turn to my own books and recap- 
ture such experiences as these “This 
heard Robert P. 


Maine poems, Even his 


evening we Tristram 
Coffin read his 
full of the fog and mist of 


Again, “After the lecture we 


voice Wa 


the sea.” 


persuaded Lew Sarett to come up and 
ee our roon He sat down, pulled out 
his old pipe, and after it was com- 
fortably going, talked for an hour about 


the stuff it takes to grow a decent life.” 
From over twenty years ago comes this 
ronic entry, “Newel Dwight Hillis 
poke this afternoon on The Truth 


\bout Germany. He declared that Ger- 


many was the most prosperous country 


in Europe and could easily afford to pay 


her war debt \gain, there are my 
recorded thoughts and feelings upon 
these occasions when I first dated the 


girl who was to become my wite, trips 
hack home, the publication of my first 
hook, the awarding of an honorary de- 
gree, the moments of being promoted to 
coming of the children. 


that 


a new job, the 


These are one 


( Xp riences eve ry 
has, experiences which no one will ever 
want to torget, 

Into this record will go your excur- 
sions into the world of travei, the trips 


you take, the places about which you 


had long dreamed and now see for the 
that 


entries | 


time, the vacations bring 


Several 


nrst 
rest uch 
afford to 
here was a 


took at 


healing 
could ill 
journal. 7 
that | 


lose from my own 


lonely little ex- 


the end of a 


cursion 


weary summer to a cabin on the shore 
of Lake 
walked 
penetrating to deepest tissue and the cold 


At 


times I tried my hand at a water color. 


Michigan. During the day I 


miles along the beach, the sun 


water tingling every inch of flesh. 


Though the results were clumsy, the 


attempts were fun. Then there was my 


first trip East as an adult, when I saw 


the Adirondacks and the Berkshires, 
Boston, Providence and New York, 
Salem, Marblehead and Provincetown, 


all in one dazzling, never-to-be-forgot- 
ten experience. Every day the wonder 
of it all was put down in words. Most 
the Atlantic 
much it 


of all, the glory of was 
I had wondered how 


like the 


had lived. 


rect orded. 


might be inland sea beside 
which | 

In talking with many a young fellow 
who was about to leave for the armed 


services, | have said, “Take some note- 


books with you and put down the things 


you see. These records will be better 
than photographs in future years. Quite 
apart from the dirt and discipline and 
fighting, you are making the grand tour. 
The the 


countryside . the bombed streets of 


English cities French 


Germany the old and the new in 


Egypt the trip across the Pacific 


the jungle vegetation the vil- 


lages of India wherever you are 


and whatever you see, put it down in 
a daily or weekly record. This is the 
only way to keep one of the biggest 


that will into 


Such counsel is certainly appro- 


things 
life.” 


ever come your 


2 








".) . . talked for an hour about the stuff it 


takes to grow a decent life.” 


priate for anyone who is going to do 


something big or unusual. Put it down 
and thus keep it forever. 


You 


struggle with the 


will also want to record your 


economic ordet . ‘| his 


makes excellent reading later on and 


wonderfully relieves your feelings at the 


time. In the receptive pages of your 


journal you will also want to record 


the factual story of your struggle to 


make a living. These facts are elusive; 


you may want to refer to them in fu- 


ture years. Once these facts are down, 
your mind will be relieved of the neces- 
sity of carrying them and you will feel 
immensely better. In the midst of your 


struggle, some people help and cooper- 
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ate. Sometimes you have the thrill of 
victory and success. Put this down too, 
for you will want to remember your 
friends as well as your enemies, your 
triumph as well as your defeat. 
still for 
lory for 


Sometimes life stands one 
superb moment. Capture this g 
your book or it will fade and tarnish 
with the months and soon be lost in the 
limbo of yesterday. Among such mo- 


ments recorded in my own books was 


the time I opened a birthday letter from 
my father, a hard-headed business man 
who is not given to sentimental or in- 
but 


“Lite runs along and the years seem to 


trospective analysis, who wrote, 
go faster as we grow older, but in spite 
of trials and problems that arise, the 


years grow richer and lead me honestly 


to Say, life is good.” No wonder that 
he has been secretary of his own Ki 
anis Club for ove1 twenty-five years. 


Superb though the moment was, unless 


[ had recorded his words they would 
now be lost. 
As you write your own book day 


after day, it will be amusing to explore 
the books which others have written in 
the 


the archaic you might try the diary of 


same way. It your fancy runs to 


Samuel Pepys, one of 


Charles II. Sooner or later you will 


dip into Emerson's journal and read 
with delight how this friendly spirit 
encountered life. Among the modern 
journals you will enjoy the brilliant but 
superficial pattern spun by the inde- 
fatigable Arnold Bennett; the full 


rich life in France depicted by Harvey 


Cushing’s “From a Surgeon's Journal,” 


and the serene and critical spirit reveal- 


ed in the “Journal of Gamaliel Brad 
ford.” You will be astonished by the 


detailed program of study and reading 
followed all 


you will prob 


which Gamaliel Bradford 


through his illness, and 


man- 


ably not be in sympathy with the 


ner in which he built his whole life 
around books. At the close of a hard 
week you will meet him in your own 
alley, however, when he declares that 


he feels like a clock run down and the 
key lost. 

You are now in an excellent position 
to ignore those editors who will never 
have the wisdom to publish the things 
you would like to write. While you joy- 
fully consign them to limbo you can 
proceed on the principle that a life worth 
You 
can begin to write your own books, the 
kind you will write, the kind that will 
bring you enormous satisfaction while 


xk * 


living is a life worth recording. 


the years hurry along. 
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didn’t 
get 
them 
down 


WO Kiwanians—both physical- 
ly handicapped — have attained 
unusual acclaim in spite of their 

Charles E. 


member of the Cheboygan, Michigan, 


condition. One Potter, a 


—although legless, has just. barn- 


stormed his part of the state and suc- 


ceeded in winning election to the na- 


tional congress. The other — also a 


legislator, but a member of the state 


law-making body—is Jerry H. Lammers, 
one-armed member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Madison, South Dakota, who has be- 
an expert golfer, shooting a con- 


come 
sistent 45 for nine holes with his lone 
right arm. 

Congressman Potter left his duties as 
a county aid administrator and as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Cheboygan Kiwanis club to enlist in the 
army. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant while still in this country and 
then promoted to first lieutenant in Eng- 


land. He 
mandy just fifteen hours after the dead- 


landed on the shores of Nor- 
ly assault began. In the terrific battles 
that followed, he was wounded three 
times. 

In November, 1944, Chuck received a 
battlefield promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain. On January 31, 1945, while lead- 
ing a raiding party against a German 
machine gun nest, he stepped on a land 
mine and lost both legs. He 
pitalized until July 10, 1946, 


moted to major. 


was hos- 
and pro- 


When Chuck Potter returned to civil- 
ian life, he was just another citizen and 
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Cheboysan Observer photo 


Kiwanian Congressman Charles E. Potter of Cheboygan, Michigan, receives award from 


his fellow Kiwanians. Left to right: 


Kiwanian Harold Lorton (making presentation), 


Commander Harold Doebler, commanding officer of Icebreaker “Mackinaw,” President Ar- 
thur Michelin, Congressman Potter and Past Commander Carl Stober of the “Mackinaw.” 


Kiwanis club member in the northern 
part of Michigan and only nine years 
out of school. But he put all he had into 
travelling the entire congressional dis- 
trict and won out against another vet- 


eran of World War II. 


STATE SENATOR LAMMERS lost his arm 
in a farm accident when he was only 
ten years old. But as a student at the 
University of Dubuque he played base- 
ball and football. He pitched and fielded 
on the diamond and was captain of the 
football And he 


worked his way through school, digging 


team for two years. 
potatoes, washing windows, and hauling 
water for a farm threshing crew. But 
the harder the battle, the broader he 
smiled. 

He eventually became a lawyer and 
when a Kiwanis club was formed in the 
South 
Dakota, where he first practiced, he be- 


town of Wessington Springs, 
came its first full-time president. Then 
he soon became lieutenant governor and, 
in 1928, district governor. He served 
committees and 


Board of 


on numerous district 
the 


Trustees for two years. 


was on International 

Jerry’s leadership qualities are also 
recognized in the South Dakota legis- 
lature where he is chairman of the im- 
portant rules and judiciary committee. 

Recently, he has been playing golf 
just about as often as he can find time. 
His success in that has been outstand- 
ing, too, and he amazes his friends who, 
with two good arms, can't equal his 


xk * 


score. 





Jerry Lammers likes to play golf and does 
whenever he can find the time, He shoots a 
consistent 45 for nine holes using his 


lone right arm—a good score for two arms. 
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THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


“If you want to win a prize at your county fair, 
Begin with a sow, a cow or a mare.” 
In working with the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers or other 
farm youth organizations, it is well for 
clubs to this 


rhyme. In the domestic animal kingdom, 


Kiwanis bear in mind 


it is the female of the species which 


brings profit through its progeny. A 





boar may be good pork, but a sow with 





; : Pam, 
half a dozen piglets is something else oo ——— 
aa ron 
again. She and her brood mean pros- MINsss=¥ 
perity. 


T he male 


but the lady of the family pays big dividends with her calves, 


animal is an expense for upkeep until marketed, 
colts or lambs. 

We eat the roosters and keep the laying hens. With eggs 
’ 


a dollar a dozen, you bet we do! Let’s remember this in 
helping these farm boys and girls, and start them off with 
an animal which will pay dividends in young. 
Let’s buy him a sow, a cow or a mare, and help him to 
be a prize winner at the county fair. 
se 


Why does a man start playing a bass fiddle in the 


SIGHT first place? 
THE Public Health Bureau of the American Optometric 
Association has gathered some interesting facts about human 
vision which are well worth study. 

Eighty-three per cent of man’s knowl- 


edge is brought to him through his wo WHAT 
. 

Sig , . 1a OF 

vision. Eighty per cent of all of our Arn FOCND 





activities are guided by our eyes. Sev- 

enty million Americans today need as- y/] 
sistance in seeing. Fifty-three per cent \\ nt 

of office employes have visual problems. y 
Seventy-five per cent of garment work- 

ers have visual problems. 

Inefficient vision ranked third among the causes for re- 
jection in the armed forces. 

Visual inefficiencies increase with age. Twenty per cent 
of teen-agers have visual defects. Thirty-nine per cent of 
thirty-year-olds and forty-eight per cent of forty-year-olds 
have visual problems, and at the age of sixty, the percentage 
has risen to*eighty per cent. It is comforting to know that 
ninety to ninety-five per cent of the visual inefficiencies 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


which develop as age increases can be compensated for by 
proper optical service. 

Fast driving reduces clarity of vision and increases ocular 
fatigue. At fifty miles per hour a driver sees fourteen per 
cent less than he does at forty-five. 

Night blindness was found in forty-eight per cent of 
drivers involved in highway accidents in Pennsylvania. Six- 
ty per cent of all fatal automobile accidents occur at night. 

If your child is coming home from school with poor grades, 
he may be suffering from some easily remedied eye defect. 
It is wise to take him to your optometrist or oculist before 
you scold him for not doing better work. 

(nd it is just possible that you would have fewer head- 
aches and be less tired in the afternoon if you had the same 


checkup yourself, a 
Long skirts don’t worry men with good memories. 


MATRIMONIAL CEMENT 
A scientist is facetiously proclaimed to be a man who, after 
long research, careful experiments and exhaustive survey, 
discovers something that every one else knew all the time. 
The same thing might be said about 
students of matrimony. About one-third 
of the marriages on this continent today 
are wrecked on the rocks of divorce. 
Now it has been determined that there 
are fifty per cent fewer divorces among 
couples who own their own homes. 
Of course! We knew that all the time! 
The bride is not nearly so likely to 





go home to mother after her husband criticizes her new hat, 
when it means that she has to leave the little nest she has 
helped to build. The husband is less likely to pack his bag 
and leave for parts unknown after a domestic row if he has 
a large part of his life’s savings invested in a home and 
garden. 

What is true of the influence of home ownership on divorce 
is equally true of its influence on the disposition to change 
jobs and move to new locations. There is little shifting and 
moving on the part of the worker who owns his own home. 

Home ownership is probably the most stabilizing influence 
in the lives of both men and women. The man who owns his 
home is a better citizen, with greater interest in the home 
town, in its politics and government. 

Anything a Kiwanis club can do to influence the young 
people of its community to buy or build homes will not only 
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increase their happiness and stabilize their future, but will 
be an influence for good for the whole community. The 
small town with a large percentage of home owners is the 
most worthwhile town, 

Building and loan associations, banks and other loan insti- 
tutions are wise in their liberality to a man who wants to 
establish a home. He is a good risk, not only for them, but 
for the whole community. 

we 
The most inspired preacher in the world can do 
nothing for the man who never goes to church. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
PERHAPS it is too visionary to hope for the enactment of 
laws requiring candidates for legislative office to show a 
diploma of ‘graduation from high school. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that so many of the legis- 











lators who would have to vote for such 
. ¢ . 
a law would be unable to qualify for ae oR 
re-election under its requirements. F “\y 
Yet so long as the voters cast their = 
‘ A VY 
ballots for men who have little or no JOE BLOW 
education, we cannot hope that the laws A SIMPLE ( .oeed 
. ° : : MAN OF Twe PEE PUL 
they make will favor education. It is |. attntiamaneonnel 


eternally true that our free school sys- 
tem is the very foundation of our prosperity, our culture and 
our happiness. 

Dictatorship thrives on the ignorance of the people. People 
who do not read are people ripe for the propaganda of false 
leadership which promises the impossible. People without 
education allow others to do their thinking for them, and 
are led like lambs to the political’ slaughter by leaders who 
are interested only in their own selfish ambitions. 

In every other profession in the world there are educa- 
tional requirements. Doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, 
dentists and optometrists must show that they are qualified 
graduates of certified schools before they are allowed to 
practice. 

Only the profession of politics has no requirements save 
a loud voice and a ready handshake. If we could limit our 
legislators as we limit those who practice the other profes- 
sions, we would surely have better laws enacted—especially 
for our schools and other institutions of a cultural nature. 

Alas, such legislative restrictions are impossible of attain- 
ment, so our only hope is that our voters will come to a 
realization of the situation and elect higher type men to office. 

& 
The only raw material out of which men and women 
can be made is boys and girls. 


THE TIDE OF YOUTH 


AT THE time of the last International Kiwanis Convention, 
one of the most encouraging features of Kiwanis work was 
the steady growth of the Key Club movement. When the 
schools closed last summer, there were 
301 active Key Clubs. They were located 
in every Kiwanis district except two. 

The total membership in these clubs 
was 6,622, or more than double the 
number at the close of school the year 






KEY CLuB 
MEMBERSHIP 





before. This is a steady growth spread- THE 
ing from the southern states north, and 
is one of the finest things Kiwanis has 
ever instituted. 

It is confidently predicted that the number of clubs will 
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reach 500 by the end of the calendar year. Key Clubs at 
present average 22 members per club. With 500 clubs, this 
will give us 11,000 Key Club workers, 

It is almost impossible to realize how much good these 
11,000 Key Club members will do for the schools of this 
continent: With their scholarship requirements, their help 
in school government, their moral influence on the student 
body, they can and will change the whole high school picture 
for the better. 

Every principal of a high school where a Key Club is 
functioning is a booster for the organization. Since Key 
Clubs are in no way a violation of the fraternity ban which 
prevails in many states, they are welcomed as soon as their 
objectives are understood. 

Every Fiwanis club on the continent should sponsor a 
Key Club. There is no finer youth work, 

& 


‘ 


“But far more numerous ts the herd of such 
Who think too little, and who talk too much.” 
—Dryden, 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


JOE was out of a job, but undismayed. He bought a bucket, 
a brush and a squeegee and went down Main Street asking 
for windows to wash. He washed them well; he was courte 
few 
To- 
day he has fifty men working for him 


ous and he was dependable. In a 


weeks he had to hire an assistant. 


and is making twenty thousand a year. 
Is that too much? Should the govern- 
ment come in and regulate his business ? 

Bob was an assistant to a man who 





dug wells. He thought up an improve- 
After he got it 
patented, he started making it in a small way to sell locally. 


ment for a pump. 
It was a good improvement, and he built a plant and began 
to make pumps. That shop now employs a hundred people 
and he is making money hand over fist. Is he making too 
much? Should the government come in and regulate his 
earnings ? 

Harry started a small grocery store in a little town. The 
town grew and he was courteous to his customers and care- 
ful of his service, so his grocery grew with the town and 
he opened a second store in the other end of town. Because 
he kept prices down and quality and service up, he soon 
monopolized the grocery business of that town and became 
a wealthy man. Did he deserve his success? Should the 
government regulate such a business and limit the profits? 

These three incidents could be multiplied by thousands 
in the United States and Canada. They are simple examples 
of the private enterprise which has made our countries pros- 
perous and enabled us to establish a standard of living the 
like of which the world has never known. 

Private enterprise is the very basis of democracy. Busi- 
ness conducted by the state is the very foundation of social- 
ism. For whom do we want to work? Are we satisfied to 
have our best efforts tossed into the great jackpot of the 
state to which the ne’er-do-wells contribute little or nothing, 
yet in which they share equally? 

Private enterprise is the keystone of the prosperity of our 
two countries. The fact that our success is limited only by 
our own ability and energy is what makes this continent the 
finest place in the world in which to live, 
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BIGGER AND BETTER 


EVERY YEAR 
Nine years ago a summer camp tor * 
boys was started by the Kiwanis Club 


of Radford, Virginia for worthy boys 


elected through the Department of Pub- 
lic W e ot Radford and Radford 
teachers, to be held for two 

weel t » Coffey, located on Little 
River 1 « ed by the City of Rad- 
The camp has grown from year to 

ve two years ago a camp for girls 


led and conducted by the club, 


with the election of the attendants the 


e as the boy he interest among 
the boys and girls has grown and since 
the camp meat o much to the young 
te! the Kiwanians have been sponsor 
ing a Horse Show « ich vear to provide 
more money for the work among the 
you ters of Radford and the commu 


Kiwanis club realized 


the 


$1,200 from the Horse Show 


Last yeal 


ount and more was spent for 





Baltimore, Maryland, Kiwanians have provided 
playground equipment for the Negro camp 
known as Camp Francis N. Wood in Baltimore. 


“Fg “eS 


ee 


These girls are at work weaving pot-holders at the playground sponsored 


the summer camp, tonsil operations and 
Rad- 


work 


Kiwanians of 
the 


are doing with the youngsters and 


other youth work. 


ford are enthusiastic about 
they 
they are glad to have a part in making 
living for these boys and girls just a 


little more pleasant. 


BRITTON, OKLAHOMA 

LOOKS AHEAD 

Before the opening of school this fall 
the Britton, Oklahoma 
sponsored a Pre Health 
at the Britton Elementary School. Five 


Kiwanians of 
School Clinic 
doctors were on hand to check the teeth, 
the 


children who were to begin school in 


eves, tonsils, skin, etc., of small 
the fall. No treatments were given and 
there were no charges made for the ex- 
aminations and the doctors made rec- 
ommendations regarding the correction 
of any existing defects. All parents were 


invited to bring their children with the 
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hope that checkups of these tots might 


help to make healthier and happier 


school children two or three years hence. 


DUNDALK SPONSORS 

FULL-TIME NURSE 

For the second year, the salary of a 
special full-time nurse for the Dundalk, 
Maryland, high and elementary schools 
will be provided by the Dundalk Kiwa- 
nis club. In September of 1946, when 
Dundalk’s new high school opened, a 
complete hospital clinic was provided, 
but Balti- 
more County could not furnish the most 


the Board of Education of 





by the Millbury, Mass. 
Kiwanis club. Each summer the club sponsors a playground and bathing beach for the children 
of the town. The playgrounds are well supervised and insured against injuries to the children. 


important item—a full-time nurse to di- 
rect first aid and preventative medical 
work. 

Aware of the great need for a full- 
the local the 
the proposal to 


time nurse in schools, 


Kiwanians discussed 
provide a nurse at the school last sum- 
mer, shortly after the organization of 
the This led to the 
method of raising the money to meet 


club. discussion 
the salary of the nurse, and after some 
discussion Kiwanian Theodore E. Graff 
solved the problem by offering to pay 
the salary of the full-time nurse for a 
full Kiwanian 


generous offer was gladly accepted and 


school year. Graff's 
Dundalk schools for the first time had 
a trained nurse to care for the children. 

Towards the beginning of the present 
school year the Kiwanians were again 
faced with the problem of the nurse’s 


salary. Personal pledges of members to 
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cover the salary costs were made, how- 
ever, and the salary question is again 
settled for another school year. 


| eee 





the Kiwanis Boys Baseball- Federation, 
sponsored by the New York District 
are given the opportunity to attend a 





Recently Lancaster, Ohio Kiwanians purchased five musical instruments for the local Salva- 
tion Army Corps. Receiving the instruments from Malcolm Crook, chairman of the underpriv- 
ileged child committee, is Major H. Weatherley, Divisional Secretary of the Salvation Army. 


KIWANIS DAY AT 

YANKEE STADIUM 

Kiwanis marked another glorious chap- 
ter in its history of youth service re- 
cently when the second annual Kiwanis 
Day at Yankee Stadium was observed. 
This is the day when all the boys of 


; 


uJ 
Fe 3 


iS B 


em 
cry 


OYS BASEBAL) 





big league game at the Yankee Stadium. 

From special busses, chartered trains 
and caravans of private cars, hundreds 
[ the 
New 
York Yankees, thanks to arrangements 


Flood 


into 
the 


of eager youngsters poured 


great stadium as guests of 


made by John L, and Bryan 


ae 





These boys are known as the “Astoria Cubs.” They are the senior champions of the New York 
State Kiwanis Boys Baseball Federation, the sandlot program which is becoming well known. 
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McKeogh of the Kiwanis Boys Baseball 
Federation. 
Because of the great problem that 
faces the Yankee management in trying 
to service all of the youth agencies, the 
ticket allotment was limited and invita 
tions were sent only to those clubs which 
are sponsoring local and sand-lot leagues. 
As it 
that late requests had to be refused. As 


was, the demand was so great, 
a matter of fact, in order to give the 
first choice to the out-of-town boys the 


New York 


City area, graciously stood aside entirely 


clubs in the metropolitan 
this year. 

For the up-state New York clubs it 
meant a full day, leaving home early in 
the morning and returning after mid 
To be sure, all well en 


night. were 


tertained. The weather was_ perfect 
baseball weather, the big league idols 
seemed acutely conscious of the presence 
of their young visitors and an inspired 
ball game was the result. It was a great 
day for baseball and a great day for 
Kiwanis. It served to pose a challenge 
to the clubs which have not as yet en 
tered actively into the Kiwanis Boys 
Baseball Federation program. Since it 


has been proven that the average boy 
baseball, 
what better way is there to reach hin 
effort to [ 


problems of youth? 


BRIDGEPORT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Since 


has a natural eagerness for 


1 


in an correct some of. the 


toda 
problem have 


most young couples of 


faced with the housing 


would 


hey 


wished again and again that it 
be possible to build their homes as t 
go and as their incomes grow, the Ki 
wanians of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
have devised a plan making this wish 
possible. 

It is the basic unit, growing house 
plan and it comprises architectural 
plans for a completed house that will 
meet requirements of the area where it 
stands, a basic unit to be built now at 
a cost of approximately $4,000 and 
agreement on the part of the owner to 
complete the planned and designed ad 
ditions within five years. So it is 
neither a temporary structure, only fit 
to be torn down when the housing situa- 
tion eases itself or to deteriorate into 
slum property, nor is it a little house 
that is all the owners can afford, but 
that they vaguely plan to “add on to,” 
somehow some day when they get to it. 
The basic unit is essentially a part-of 
a-house, adequate in space for immedi 
ate needs, of good material, constructed 


by good methods, and architecturally 








1 will be equally good 
n and construction when it ha 


bigger house five years from 


For the time being, it would provide 
@ ‘ ‘ : | 7 . e - 
dequate, if not spacious living quarters 


nd would meet current and long-range 


i 


t to material, construc 


uirciicen , al ‘ 
anitat irrangements. It would 
chance to pav a 


ownel 


living sc 
selected for 


teel it 


$4,000 was 


hey 


Kiwanis plan, because t 
vithin the carrying budget of a young 


imately $50 a week, 


average pay Ol 


plan taken into con 


eration much more than the housing 
dgeport’s currently home- 
couple It is directed to 


hel the: them, 


ird =helpiy Y tell and through 


they settle im 


ping tl irea where 
hem present an 
problems and a long 
to work toward, but would 
ans of permanent 


t | te the be t eood ( itizen 


designed SO 
built 


the planned additions, will compl 


now, 


vith zoning requirements of the commu 
itv where it is to be built. 

owned and occupied 
the person to whom the waiver 1s 
agrees, in writing, 
: ; 
and loaning 
he entire planned 


tructure vith period Ob five veal 


ate otf occupancy 


NORTHFORK SPONSORS 
YOUTH CENTER 


| I it the NOortilork, 


The major project of 1 
West Virginia club ts a Youth Center, 


which the club sponsors and maintains 
he club had long 


the 


throughout the vear 


planned something worth 


while for 


voungsters their community and in 


1945, secured a building for 


the establishment of a youth center, 
After having the building renovated 
ind redecorated at a cost of $500 and 
ust the center was about to open, it 


fire. Naturally the 


Wiis destroyed by 
Kiwanians were discouraged by a set- 


back as disheartening as this, but in 


spite of this disappointment the club 


went ahead with plans for the center. 
lhrough the cooperation of the Masonic 
Lodge they secured the use of the first 
floor hall in the Masonic Temple with 
1 for its \fter being re- 


0 charge use 


Te 
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is the paid director of the Center, which 
is open every Monday and Wednesday 
evening from 7 to 9. Special events are 
held other nights during the week. 

A membership fee of fifty cents is 
charged and cards of membership are 


The youngsters shown here are enjoying the facilities of the new youth center sponsored by 
Kiwanians of Northfork, West Virginia. The center is open the year round and entertainment 
is arranged by the director, who is physical education instructor of the local high school. 


ed and refurnished, the room 
Oc- 


aecorat 


was opened as a Youth Center in 
tober, 1945, 

Miss Betty Henthorne, physical edu- 
instructor in the local high school 


cation 


issued to more than 100 youngsters 


Northfork, 


rounding mining towns. 


from Keystone and sur 


The club is planning a carnival to 


raise money for continued operation. 





Ernie Koyen, president of the Beverly Hills, California club, shown as he presents a certifi- 
cate of Honorary Membership to General Jonathan Wainright, of Bataan and Corregidor fame. 
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Above: While on his trip through the West 
visiting various clubs International President, 
Charles W. Armstrong, visited the Denver, Col- 
orado club. Shown with President Armstrong, 
left to right: Floyd Pool, John Gorsuch, Presi- 
dent Armstrong, Glenn Avery, Aksel Nielsen. 


* * 





Bh 


When President Armstrong visited Great Falls, Montana, he was accompanied by a group of 


Kiwanians to Glacier Park where he was inducted into the Blackfoot Tribe. 


Dr. Armstrong 


is shown accepting membership piaque from Chief Bull Child. Center: At the joint charter 
presentation of Creston, British Columbia and Bonners Ferry, Idaho clubs, President Arm- 
strong was piped into the meeting to the tune of a real Scottish bagpipe. The new clubs 
are sponsored by the Sandpoint, Idaho club, the club’s president, Floyd Gray, is at right. 


BEVERLY HILLS HONORS 

GENERAL WAINWRIGHT 

The presentation of an honorary mem- 
Wain- 
wright, hero of Bataan and Corregidor, 
highlighted the observance of V-J Day 
at a regular meeting of the Beverly 
Hills, California club. More than 350 
persons heard the General make his 
speech accepting the Honorary member- 
ship. In his address the general made 
to keep America 


bership to General Jonathan 


an emphatic plea 


strong. 


Another feature of the meeting was 
a presentation of a bronze plaque in 
memory of the late Frank Reeser, who 
served as chairman of the club’s Camp 
for 14 Camp 


Four is one of several such spots oper- 


Four committee years. 
ated under the guidance of the Proba- 
tion Court where first 
sent to work with the Forestry Division 
of the County in building fire breaks 
and fire break roads in the mountains. 
Youths up to 18 years are sent there and 


offenders are 


given another chance, without having a 
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mark against their record. The club has 
for years arranged entertainment for 
the boys and have sponsored a craft 
shop to give the boys something to do 
during their free time. The boys of 
Camp Four never have anything to look 
forward to except the things the Beverly 


Hills club does for them. 


ALEXANDRIA, INDIANA, 
“SMALL TOWN, U.S.A.” 
During the war the 


OW! 


the map by 


past put 
Indiana, on 
publishing a booklet- “Small 
U.S.A.” This is a portrayal of life in 
Alexandria which is typical of life in 


Alexandria, 
Town, 


similar towns all over the United States. 
The booklet stresses as one of the most 
things that takes 
the annual 


sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 


place in 
4-H Fair 


Phis 


exciting 


Alexandria 


year, the Kiwanians decided to enlarge 
and improve upon the fair by adding a 
Home Show, 


solicitors soon made this possible. In 


and a staff of capable 


teresting exhibits were set up for the 


fair ranging from a_ pre-fabricated 
z > 


house and garage, farm machinery, 
hydrogen filled balloons and washing 
machines to patent medicines. A huge 
tent, 60x120 feet was rented to house 
the show but the exhibits were so many 


that they overflowed into several smallei 


tents. 
Then there was the display of agri 
cultural products and the 4-H girl 


put on an interesting show which dis 
played some very beautiful needlework, 
canned fruits and vegetables and baked 
goods. 

This year’s show was considered the 
best yet but the Kiwanians are already 
planning the one for 1948 and promise 
that it will be even better. 


A GIFT 

TO THE CITY 
As one of the 1947 projects of the New 
Albany, Indiana, club a wading pool was 
constructed at a cost of $1,200 to the 
The pool is rectangular in 
long with a 4 


completely surrounding 


Kiwanians. 
wide 
the 


shape 20’ by 40’ ig 
sidewalk 
pool. The shallow end of the pool is 
10” deep gradually increasing in depth 
to 18” at the opposite end. A 


installed at one side of the pool midway 


spray is 


between the ends and as a result of this 
type of installation there is no obstrue 
tion whatever in the pool proper. Dur 
ing the past summer, shortly after the 
completion of the pool, the club formal 
ly presented it to the city, The Mayor 
accepted the gift on behalf of the city 
and graciously voiced the thanks of the 


people of New Albany, 
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Kiwanians at the Montana District convention are shown here 
watching their airborne dinner being parachuted to the ground. 





BANGOR GIVES 
A HELPING HAND 


Vocational guidance in 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, is 
a cooperative project be- 
tween the Bangor Kiwa- 
nis club and the Bangor 
Exchange club working 
with the high school staff 
the industries of 


Bangor. 


and 


Conferences are held 
every two weeks with 
representatives of each of 
the clubs, the high school 
staff and a limited num- 
ber of students in order 
that the 


get personal attention 


students might 


from their counselors. 


The conferences cover, 
one at a time, such sub- 
jects as automobile me- 
chanics, telephone and 
telegraph communications 


and textile operations. 





Eight thousand Calgarians attended a grandstand show presented by the Calgary, Alberta 
Kiwanis club in celebration of Empire Day. A spectacular display of fireworks followed the show. 


“LET’S GET 

ACQUAINTED” 

\s a public service Kiwanians of Win- 
field, Alabama in cooperation with the 
Lions club of that town have put forth 
efforts to familiarize the people of Win- 
field with their town by publishing a 
booklet called “Let’s Get Acquainted.” 
In this booklet are some excellent pic- 
tures showing scenes of Winfield and 
depicting the industries 
there. Winfield is 
pictures show the process of preparing 
the cotton right from the time it is 
picked up to the time it is woven into 
cloth. The Kiwanians and the 
feel that to know Winfield is to ap- 
preciate it and for that reason they felt 
the citizens should know their town. 


carried on 
a cotton center and 


Lions 
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The results of this cooperative un- 
dertaking in expanded guidance services 
clubs and _ the 
schools will be a closer liaison between 


between the service 
the school and the community so that 
the school may better serve the com- 


munity. 


THEY TRAIN 
THEIR OWN 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
found a solution to the problem of find 


Kiwanians have 


ing capable speakers among the mem- 
bers of their club. As one of their major 
projects the club organized a class in 
public speaking and were able to secure 
as their instructor Miss Amie Gilbert, 
who teaches speech in the Scottsbluff 
Junior College where the class is held. 
The members of the club have shown a 
great deal of interest in this project and 
are rapidly getting to the point where 
they don’t refuse when asked to address 
the group. 


DOTHAN KIWANIANS— 
YOUNGSTERS HAVE FUN 

One day during the past summer the 
Kiwanis Club of Dothan, Alabama spent 
some $250 in putting on their first an 
nual outing for the boys and girls of 


Dothan within the age limits of 9 
through 13. Considerable advertising 
was done through the local news- 


paper, the churches and other mediums 
and the children 
prior to the occasion at the local recrea- 


were all registered 
tion center where they were given the 
proper identifications to enable them to 
attend. The had them all 
meet at a central point at 9 o’clock in 
the morning one day in June and from 
there they were carried to Porter’s 
Fairyland on five city busses. At Fairy- 


Kiwanians 





Some of the winners in the Junior Livestock show and 4-H Achievement Day sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Bolivar, Missouri. Committee in charge of the show is in the background. 
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land the children enjoyed swimming 
and games until noon. Then they had 
all they could eat in the way of hot dogs, 
cold drinks, ice cream and potato chips 
all food that the typical boys and girls 
most enjoy. The merriment continued 
until four in the afternoon when it was 
necessary to get the children dressed 
and back to Dothan on the busses. The 
children seemed to have such a marvel- 
ous time that the Kiwanians have de- 
cided to make this day an annual event. 


KIWANIANS HONOR 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS’‘N. 

\fter seeing the commemorative postage 
stamp honoring the 100th anniversary 
of the American Medical Association, 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Mason 
City, lowa arranged a program to honor 
the club’s five AMA members. Instead 





of having a speaker for the occasion Ee = craccen rear meee, a = 
the AMA men were asked to give ex- At a cost of $1,400 the Kiwanians of Staunton, Virginia sponsored the Junior Baseball club. 
temporaneous talks telling of their own Over 120 boys were given baseball instruction and a trip to Washington for a Big League game. 


PLAYGROUNDS 
ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


Kiwanians of Halifax, Nova Scotia 
have decided that the children of 
crowded districts should have play 
grounds, not only during the summet 
months but the rest of the year as well 
so they have completely equipped four 
Kiwanis* playgrounds. Three of these 
were vacant lots in slum areas and thi 
other is on the regular school ground 
in a crowded section of the city. In 
these playgrounds the children can 
enjoy their after school afternoons and 
aren’t exposed to the dangers of play 


ing in the streets. The Kiwanians hope 





that the example set by their club will 
For the tenth consecutive year the Kiwanians of Wichita Falls, Texas, have sponsored their 
annual Scoutorama for Boy Scouts. Through this event $3,000 was raised for the Scout camp. 


be followed by other organizations. 
personal experiences and of the various 
phases of medicine, in which they are 
most interested. 


BIBLES FOR 

WORLD PEACE 

Bolivar, Missouri Kiwanians have 
launched a fixed program of “Bibles 
for Permanent World Peace.” The 
club’s committee on the Support of 
Churches is raising money for this 
project through receptacles which they 
place on the tables at each meeting. 
The money collected by the club is sent 
to the American Bible Society with 
instructions that the money be used for 
Bibles for Japan first, because the 
Japanese seem to be responding to 
Christian oversight and to democratic 





é We see here the WP & M Manufacturing Company at work producing house number signs. This 
ideals, company is a Junior Achievement group sponsored by the Springdale-Cheswick, Pa. Kiwanians. 
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Founder and first president of the 


newly established Southwestern Legal 
Foundation at Southern Methodist Uni- 
Dean Robert G. Storey, past 
lexas-Okla- 


homa District and past pre sident of the 


versity is 


trict governor of the 


Dallas club. The legal center will be 


the second of its kind in the United 
States, where jurists, lawvers and the 
iy public ll « luct eare and 
tudy to meet the needs « i changing 
orld. A free legal cl to turnish 
legal advice to those who cannot pay 
ilso will be maintained. Special credits 
ellowships and specific research undet 


will be financed by the founda 


taking’s 


tion. The foundation plan to exchange 

lente and 1 . it} ‘jend] 
tudent and prot ol with triendly 
foreign governments and will conduct 


in annual institute of foreign affairs. 
Kiwanian Storey erved his country 
luring the war in combat intelligence 
ith the rank of colonel. 


ind came out wv 
In June, 1945, Col. Storey was called to 


} 


Nuernberg to assist Justice Jackson in 


prosecuting Nazi war criminals 


— 


oe A. Summers, first president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Johnson City, Tennes- 
ee, is chairman of the rennessee Con- 
ervation Commission and has been a 
member of the commission since it was 
organized in 1939. He has been chair- 
man most of that time. Under his chair- 
| 


manship the commission has had a re- 


markable record ol achievements, all 


leading to the conservation of Tennes- 
see’s natural resources. 


Saturday for the past fifteen 


very 
vears Dr. IValter 1. Frank, dentist mem 


her of the Vallejo, California, club has 





Former International Trustee J. Bev. Hay of 
London, Ontario, chairman of the International 
Committee on Extension for Canada, proudly 
pins Kiwanis pin on his son Jack, a director of 
the newly organized Forest City, London, club. 


devoted the afternoon to his scrapbook 
Dr. Frank is the Vallejo club’s 


historian. The scrapbook is a complete 


hobby 


account of the year’s activities — news 
clippings, pictures, cartoons and humor 
ous sketches tell the story. \t the end 
of each year the scrapbook is presented 
to the outgoing president. The president 
hted to receive the scrap- 


kick out of 


is always delig 
book, Dr. Frank gets a big 
compiling it and the members of the 
Vallejo club love to borrow it to take 
home to the family for an evening of 


fun. 





Immediate Past President Reg Stoddart of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and 565 pound tuna 
he landed in “Soldier's Rip,” famed tuna fishing 
grounds near Yarmouth. The Bluefin gave a 
thrilling battle and it took an hour of 
struggle for Kiwanian Reg to bring him to gaff. 


Author of new book, “Fat Man in a 
Phone Booth” is Niver WW’. Beaman, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Green- 
wich, Connecticut. He was made an 
honorary member of that club when he 
left Greenwich to become editor and 
general manager of the Moose Maga- 
zine in Chicago. “Fat Man in a Phone 
Booth” is a book about little guys and 
big shots, full of the comedy and pathos 
that a newspaperman encounters in his 
headlines and 


daily pursuit of big 


smaller by-lines 
Kiwanian Eugene L. Ray, portrait pho- 


tographer and Legion of Honor member 
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Kiwanian Michael Rachwalski, Northwest Town, 
Chicago, receives Scouting’s highest award 
for distinguished service to boyhood, the 
Silver Beaver. Scouts Richard Newfelt and 
Bruno Broszcz take care of the awarding job. 


of the Evanston, Illinois, club was given 
a medal designating him as a Master 
Photographer for the excellence of the 
portraits he has exhibited at annual con 
ventions of the Photographers Associa- 
tion of America during the past several 
years. The award was made at the 
association’s latest convention held in 
late summer in Chicago. 

Dr. S. A. Slater, charter member of the 
Worthington, Minnesota, club, superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Minnesota 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, was awarded 
the Dearholt medal for distinguished 
service in combating the disease. The 
medal was named for a pioneer in the 


fight against TB. 


2 co) th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Northwest Town, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stevens Point, Wis. ....... Dec. 6 
The Sandhills, 
SS Dec. 9 


Florence, Ala. ........... Dec. 14 
a Dec. 15 
ET Bs ee iva am doe Dec. 15 
SL EO, ok ke ve els Dec. 15 
Washington, N. J. ........ Dec. 15 
ae Dec. 16 
Worthington, Minn. ...... Dec. 16 


Van Nuys, Calif. ......... Dec. 18 
Westfield, Mass. ......... Dec. 18 
Bridgeton, N. J. .......... Dec. 20 
Reidsville, N. C. ......... Dec. 20 
Yuma, Ariz. 
Washington, Ind.......... Dec. 22 
rere Dec. 26 
ee Dec. 28 
Tecumseh, Neb. .......... Dec. 29 
San Francisco, Calif. ...... Dec. 29 


3 Ou Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Portland, Maine ......... Dec. 3 
SN NS on ales > ace, as0i Dec. 22 
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Q. 
election of club officers, should the pres- 
ent president serve as a member of the 
Committee on Elections? 


In regard to the nominations and 


A. Asa general rule it is not con- 
sidered judicious. However, the presi- 
dent, whose responsibility it is to ap- 
point this committee, should offer his 


counsel in an ex officio capacity. 


Q. When a member has been sus- 
pended because of his absence from four 
consecutive meetings without excuse, is 
the club required to include him in its 
attendance records during the thirty day 
period in which he may apply for rein- 
statement? 

A. Yes. Since the thirty day provi- 
sion is considered as a period of grace, 
it is only proper that the member’s name 
be kept on the club roster and that he be 
included in the club attendance record. 
If the member fails to make application 
for reinstatement he should be reported 
as deleted on the next month’s official 


membership report. 


Q. When I became a member of 
Kiwanis I was informed that the Board 
of Directors had passed on my name. 
Frankly, it was the first organization 
I ever joined that I was not passed by 
the entire membership. Why does Ki- 
wanis follow this practice? 


A. The 
laws provides that a proposal for mem- 
shall the 
Membership and Classification commit- 


Standard Form for Club By- 
be passed upon by 


bership 


tees and the Board of Directors. There 





is an alternative provision in the bylaws 


for clubs to adopt desiring to give notice 
to members concerning those proposed 
the 


how- 


for membership (before action of 


Board). In most clubs the Board, 
ever, is the final authority for election 
and discipline of members. 

Careful consideration by the Member- 


ship and Classification committees and 


the Board should bring out the facts 
concerning any prospective member. 
Q. The last December meeting of 


our club will fall on Christmas. When 
should we hold our meeting to conform 
to the requirements? 


A. When a club meeting day fal 
on a national holiday, it is suggested 
that the club change the time and, if 


. +h, lac PS - ylar ele 
necessary, the place of its regular week- 


ly meeting to another day during that 
particular week. 


Q. The restaurant in which our club 
meets has closed for the winter. The 
only suitable meeting place available is 
within the territory of another Kiwanis 
club. What procedure should we follow 
to gain permission to meet outside of 
our own territory? 


A. First, secure the consent of the 


club in whose territory you desire to 


meet and also the approval of your 


Lieutenant Governor; and, second, write 


requesting perms 


to the General Office 


the 


sion from International Board of 


Trustees to meet outside of the terri 


torial limits of your club. 


New Laws Put Accent On Youth 


weet of state legislatures this 
year put the accent on youth in 
major action to help solve the special 
problems of juvenile delinquents. These 
state youth programs are helping young 
delinquents adjust to society rather than 
making their punishment fit their crimes. 

Some states created new bureaus to 
deal expressly with youth problems. At 
least eight state legislatures authorized 
interim groups to study youth troubles 
and services and recommend action to 


the next legislative sessions, Virtually 


all state action emphasized rehabilita- 
tion of delinquents. 

In Wisconsin, the legislature created 
a youth service division in the state 
welfare department to handle cases of 
youths under 21 who break the law. The 
division will have full access to facilities 
of a new diagnostic unit in the state 
university. Juveniles needing medical or 
psychiatric care will be sent there be- 
fore disposition of their cases is made. 
meanwhile 


Missouri legislators 


enacted a law creating special schools 
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for helping juvenile delinquents. In 


stead of being sentenced to imprison 


g 
ment by the courts, each youth will be 


placed in the school best equipped to 


help him toward a more productive, law- 
abiding life. 
In New York, the state youth com 


mission was extended for three more 


years and given an appropriation of 


$2,380,000 on which to operate during 
fiscal 1948, During the past year the 
commission has aided 340 cities in pro 
viding better recreation for youth and 
methods to help the 


developing stop 


drift of some maladjusted youngsters 
toward delinquency. 
The Florida 


since itS organization 


Children’s Commission, 


last spring, has 


organized children’s committees in 37 of 


the state’s 67 counties. The groups are 
working for effective cooperation be 
tween public agencies and citizen-spon 
red services in the field of youth wel 
fare and guidance. 
State interim groups created by legis 


latures to study youth problems include 


the Arkansas Council on Children and 
Youth, the Colorado Children’s Code 
Commission, the Kansas Juvenile Code 


Commission, the Maryland committee to 
the Oklahoma 


the 


study child labor laws, 


Children’s Code Commission, and 
Oregon Committee on Youth Guidance. 
Child Welfare 


was extended, 


In Illinois, the state 
Commission 


child 


Functions 


and a labor law went into 


effect. 


new 
The 
of boys or girls under 16 years old at 
bowl halls, 


vling alleys, 
other amusement places. 


law prohibits employment 


pool taverns or 


Several states provided for special 
court treatment of young offenders. The 
Massachusetts legislature, on the recom- 


Child 


for a state-wide juvenile court 


mendation of the state Council, 
provided 
system with specialized judges and pro- 
bation officers trained in youth guidance. 

In Kansas, not only the juvenile de- 


linquent but the exceptional child is 
being given attention by the state Coun- 
cil for Children, an unofficial body. The 
Council sponsored a state conference on 
exceptional children and is working to 
help unusually gifted youngsters make 
the most of their abilities. 

Code Com- 


mission is studying adoption laws and 


Mississippi’s Children’s 


other subjects related to youth. In 
California, the care and treatment of 
juvenile cases under a separate Youth 
Authority was continued. Major state 
action to aid youth was taken this year 


North 


Puerto Rico. 


Dakota, Louisiana and 


xk 


also in 
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Police Help Libraries Retrieve Books | 
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The Land 
FY) om 
Babylon’ supply. 


Then, when the town gates were open, 


vrench into water 


' , 
e entered the city at night and declared 
imself deliv er of the land. 

When Babvlonia became a Persian 


province, Babylon remained as a royal 
second in honor, of 


Alexander the Great 


residence, ranking 
ourse. But when 


ook over Persia, the condition ot the 


econd in his thoughts. 


Hr SENT EXPLORERS up the Nile to 


determine causes of its overflow, but by 


highness” got around to 


visiting the lower Euphrates to repair 


the irrigation system he had shut off, 


the canals were choked up and_ sur- 
rounded by swamps formed trom water 


ettling and stagnating from lack of 


rainage. From them Alexander caught 


“marsh-fever,” evidently malaria. 
Babylon, the 


\nvway, world’s most 


elittering city, and Alexander, the 


world’s greatest conqueror, who could 


slay 22.000 Persians to 115 of his 


Greeks, finally went down together in 


>? 


3 B. C., both perishing from the same 


cause—neglect of the land—and not 


from military conquest. 


Lew ark a] 0 rei mn Cal 

int to re ovel ove; l11¢ hoo] le 
Detroit librariar may request poli e to 
issue court summonses for the purpose 


Cleveland police are authorized to use 
both summonses and search warrants to 
expedite return of public library books 


In 10 cities, library-police cooperation 


takes the form of library research assist 


] | 1 1 | 
ance to poice on tecnnical ubyects. in 
1 1 tk. lohe : yelr 
Several oft these cities, 11D1 a 1eip 
j | re f 
guide police personnel studying tor pr« 
motions and assist examiners 1n devil 
ing civil service examinations 
| } “4 +7 1 . ot 1, 
Abrarie In several other cities Nave 
j | ] Ta ] 
made up spe il reading 1 on. ce 
, 
linquency to1 enil itheer é 
B vor M library smniszec nolice nes 
mangoOr, .VLe., brary supplies police pr 
sonnel Nandiing dithcuit cases with pe 


cial books on delinquency and abnormal 


j 
psychology 


, , , 

clude the libs \ the ( lar round 

1 

ind re Dp ke ( cle TY | 

Monte] } t libra } } , 
bOntCIAal nig i 1 ire¢ ( l 

as special police othcers to give thet 


more authority. 


Talks Back ° 


page /) 


lronical 144 


lv, 444 vears later, this same 


land talked back imilarly with deat] 


to the Roman emperor Trajan, who 
dreamed ot an oriental empire like 
\lexander’s. This supposedly brilliant 
military leader, who bridged the Danube 


and hewed through wild forests, met a 


superior in the terrain of Babvloni 
which maintained itself with ups a 
downs for hundreds of vears but nevet 


did bend to RR ¢ me 

Another card in the shuffle of man 
and the land was Carthage 
mightiest commercial 
and one which grew quickly into an em- 
pire. But farming was secondary with 
the Carthaginians. So, at the 
they came out with no art, no crafts and 
no literature of their own, with one ex- 
And, R. H. K. Marett, 


Anthropological Institute, 


ception. Fellow 
of the Roval 
says there can be none of 
tributions without concentration § on 
agriculture. 

Coincidentally, the only thing the 
Romans deemed worthy of saving from 
Carthage was a treatise on agriculture. 
It was written by the statesman Mago, 


who tried to do something about culti- 
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vating the lavender hills of Tunis. His 
literary efforts survive in print, although 
the agricultural results among his con- 


temporaries were nil (he Romans, 


however, made a Latin translation for 


their own use as a standard for their 


agricultural attempts. 
On the other hand, Carthage’s mother 


country, Phoenicia, at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, carried the ball 


forward for civilization. Although pri 
marily sea-faring traders and circum 
navigators ot 


importance of the land. Clearing a por 


tion ot the 


ebanon, 


, 


they cultivated the soil. They used the 


vood for boats to deliver to Europe 


their carved ivory furniture. 

They left us lessons in both soil ero 
ion and soil conservation. Their con- 
temporaries had irrigation problems 
which was a blessing 
for watering their crops, although it 
m because it 
il off their slopes. They met the chal 


building rock terraces be 
to be the first such controls 
inviting the water to “walk off’ and 
is save the crops, rather than run off, 


carrying the topsoil with it and making 


SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS visiting this ar 
in recent years agree they did a good 


job and can go on cultivating these 


] . > toy I . . 1 > Pe - 
slopes profitably for thousands of years 


However, the Phoenicians 


heir failings. They overcut the forests 


vhich protect soil from washing away 


\nd hence, many rocks that were once 


terraces, are found scattered over barren 


nestone slopes. 
The cost to reclaim this land, if rec 


lamation were possible, is 


$2,000 to $4,000 per acre in United 
States prewar money. This is one of 


the penalties for neglecting the land. 
good reason for taking care 


of the soil is that useful and beautiful 


jects are buried in the eroded earth 


and thus taken out of circulation instead 
ol being passed on from generation to 
generation. Take ancient Troy for ex- 
e, the capital of a great and power 
ful empire in Asia Minor, once looking 
down upon the strait we call the Dar 
denelles. 

Poor old blind and hungry Homer 
fried to tell us it was real. We thought 
it existed only in his imagination until 
archeologists’ spades, 3,000 years after 
its hey day, found it in the midst of nine 
layers of earth, and nine cities with 


gates and paved roads and even jars of 
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seed, in about the same condition as the 
inhabitants had left them. 

What surprised excavators most was 
that four different sets of people, all 
tillers of the soil, occupied the site with- 
out the knowledge of the other. The 
same fact has been noted elsewhere on 
a smaller scale—for example, Roman 
London was found 16 or 17 feet below 
the Bank of England less than a cen- 
tury ago. And as simple a treatment as 
soil conservation is the answer to stay- 
ing on top. 

Surprise of surprises in the lessons 
of the ancient world is that the Greeks 
weren't too bright when they started out 
as a tribe of wandering herdsmen from 
the Danube. But they caught on when 
they settled down in Greece and ab- 
sorbed the highly gifted Aegeans who 
revered the earth and who gave us such 
men as Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine, 

Then the Greeks gave Jupiter unified 
command of land and air with all power 
over rain and sun. Coincidentally they 
married him off to Ceres, goddess of 
the grain. 

And 


the birthplace of democracy, and the 


we all know ancient Greece as 
pace setter for music, painting, writing, 
and sculpture. But with increase in in- 
dustry and commerce, they swapped 
agricultural and intellectual interests for 
capital in money, and an interest rate 
of 18 per cent yearly. In the nose-dive, 
small farmers began to lose their land 
to large city landlords who didn’t know 
anything about farming but tried oper 
ating their holdings with slaves and 


overseers. 


GREEK CIVILIZATION thus gradually dis- 
integrated and finally reverted to the 
pace of the Stone Age. Farmers lucky 
enough to get away before the collapse 
headed for the fertility of Italian soil 
boot of 
producing wheat. There they introduced 


and the Italy, renowned for 
civilization to the Romans. 

gut as for their own country of 
Greece which they have handed down to 
posterity, we find reports like some of 
these that follow: Every inch of tillable 
earth exploited—slopes denuded of soil 
—roads so gullied and rutted that a jeep 
can take only 75 miles a day on them— 
undernourished women hacking away at 
and 
stacking the wheat with mulberry wood 


grain with saw-toothed scythes, 


pitchforks 





and finally, if the import of 
It’s all in 
the cards, once soil erosion gets under 


food stops, Greece is sunk. 


way. 











When Rome was in its grandeur about 
500 B. C., four and one-half acres gave 
independence, health, 

prosperity to the 


support, happt- 


ness, and average 
family. But in those days Romans were 
enjoying life in small towns and revel- 
ling in the democratic government that 
resulted. Crops rarely failed. 

About 100 
began leaving farms. 
ae B. C.,, 


cityward migration. 


years later. the people 
Between 300 and 
farmers stepped up their 
Eroded 


Marshes ap- 


soils and 
debris choked the canals. 
peared and multiplied. 
Lids were about to go on corn, which 
was scarce, when 200 wealth speculators 
sold it 
Bankers were then ordered to put two- 


scooped it up and sky-high. 
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thirds of their working, capital back 
into the land, 

Farmers were bound down to the land 
as tenants and serfs and told to produce 
or else. Everything was regimented 
down to almost the human breath. As 
signments of land doubled, redoubled, 
and finally reached the 100-acre mark 


Still the land didn’t produce. 


\ND WITH ALL OF THIS, the majority of 
historians down the ages would have us 
believe Rome went out with a sack, a 
siege, and a fire set by barbarians. James 
Harvey Robinson, author of The Nex 
History, 
fifty” 


scuttles the majority of “over 


reasons for the fall of Rome 


(Continued on page 42) 
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TEXAS GROWN 
DIRECT FROM THE TREE TO YOU 


ORANGES 
AND 


RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 


THRILL YOUR RELATIVES, 

FRIENDS, AND BUSINESS 

ASSOCIATES WITH THIS 
IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


IN BEAUTIFUL HANDWOVEN BAMBOO 
BASKETS IMPORTED FROM MEXICO 
SHIPPED IN PROTECTIVE CARTON 





WE GUARANTEE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 





PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID EXPRESS FROM ORCHARD TO YOUR DOOR 
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% Bu, 1-3/5 Bu. 
TO ANY POINT IN STATE OF Mexican Bushel Standard 
jasket Basket Box 
Texas $4.95 $5.35 $820 
Louisiana a >() 5.60 g -0 
Oklahoma, Arkansas ........cccccseces eras % 1.70 3,30. 
Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi and Kansas 0 5.85 pas 
Ala., Colo., Georgia, Iowa, Neb., ae 
New Mexico, Tenn. ats Ss 5.95 ».35 
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Mich., N. Car., N. Dakota, ; 
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No Shipments to Arizona, California or Florida. W1 
Choice of mixed fruit or straight grapefruit or oranges. 


WE WILL SHIP NOVEMBER 15th TO MARCH 15th 


KIWANIS CLUB 


All Profits Used for Underprivileged Child Work. 


Write for prices to Canada, 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS 

















Teen Town in Penticton belongs to the 


teen-agers and they run the whole show 


with fine results—no juvenile delinquency. 


COMMUNITY of 


mayor, 


teen-agers 


with its own council, 


court, police force, newspaper, 


orchestra—all its own club- 
house—is the Kiwanis 


Club of Penticton, British Columbia. It 


housed in 


sponsored by 


is called Teen Town and has served as 


a model for more than 80 groups whose 


combined membership numbers over 
10,000. 

In this lakeshore town of 9,000 
inhabitants juvenile delinquency has 


about as rare as first degree 
murder. This that Pen- 
ticton teen-towners are brighter or bet- 
ter than Or that 


they have resorted to extraordinary de- 


become 
doesn't mean 


average teen-agers. 


vices. But they thoroughly believe in 
their town’s governing principles, keep 
their standards high, and cooperate com- 
pletely with city authorities. “We set 
ourselves up as a democracy—admitting 
declares their 
energetic young mayor. “We must all 
pull together or people will lose faith 


all races and religions,” 


in us.” 

300 citizens 
and 19, the 
15-16-year-old 


The “town” has about 
the 
being in 


ages of 13 
the 
group. Its constitution provides for the 


between 
majority 


usual number of elected officers who, 
with heads of various committees, make 
up the council. Along with the spon- 
sor is an adult supervisor who works 
closely with the teeners but only in an 
advisory way. 

enforces its laws and 


Teen Tow n 


tolerates no alibis. A teen-towner con- 
victed of any of the four counts which 
the club considers largely responsible 
for delinquency — drinking, gambling, 


moral laxness, profarity—is dropped 


from membership. For smoking on 
Town premises, damaging club or civic 
property or “gate-crashing,” members 
are suspended from four to six weeks. 
Observance of these seven points con- 
stitutes the Penticton “Code of Honor.” 

In three years the Town has resorted 
to punitive measures in only half a 
For 


Mary, a 14-year-old recently disciplined 


dozen cases. instance there was 
for drinking. Little support came from 
the home, the mother openly defying the 
Council. Finally the Council decided 


The 


Crier” 


issue of 


full 


on two next 
“The 


details of the hearing. 


measures, 


Teen Town carried 





This attractive two-story clubhouse where Teen 
Towners meet has a dance hall and canteen on 
the main floor and council and game room in 
the basement. It is in a town on the lake shore. 
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By Norma Ryland Graves 


only tossed her head more 


Mary 
defiantly. So the whole Town was talk 
ing, eh? 
cluck! A 
biggest social event—‘The Teen Tow: 
Mary went to the 


Guess she wasn’t any dumb 


week later came the year’s 


Masquerade Ball.” 


dance determined to make her biggest 
conquest of the year. 
“Nix. You don’t get in,” the door 


committee told her. 

Not attend the masquerade when she 
And told 
to stay away from Teen Town? Why, 
But they 


as given three 


had made a special costume ? 


they couldn’t do that to her! 
did. 


months to go straight or 


Furthermore she w 
else. 
Mary discovered that being a lone 
wolf is no fun at all. If 


be with the 


she could only 
According to 


gang again. 
recent report, her case will soon be 
re-opened, her consistent good behavior 
carrying a recommendation for re-in- 
statement. 

Early in life the Pentictoners have 
learned that good spade work can move 
a mountain—the mountain being parents 
who now frequently consult the Council 


in discipline cases. Recently a father 


asked for help. “Betty comes in late 
every Friday night,” he explained. 
“She says she has been at the Teen 


Town dance. I know she isn’t telling 
the truth, but I can’t do a thing with 
her.” 

The Council promptly got out a form 
letter addressed to parents informing 
them that Friday club hours ended at 
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eleven o’clock except on special dance 
nights when the hour was twelve. They 
called attention to these hours and sug- 
gested if rules were violated, they would 
appreciate being notified. As in Mary’s 
case, publicizing details and temporarily 
recalling Betty’s membership card did 
the trick. Although the Council is often 
pretty strict, no Teen Towner will ever 
admit that it is unfair. 

The attractive two-story clubhouse on 
the lake (formerly a service canteen) 
has its dance hall and canteen on the 
floor and 


room - in Every 


council chamber 
the 


Monday evening at seven o'clock the 


main and 


games basement. 
Council meets to discuss civic problems 


and plan club activities. Their most 


recent project has been the completion 
of the games room, designed to segre- 
gate age 


groups. 


Teen Town business is run svstem- 


atically. The treasurer pays all bills by 
check, his books being audited every 
months, 


Six The city engineer super- 


vises all renovations and construction 
work on Town premises and provides 


Al- 


the chief of police handles no 


proper maintenance and _ heating. 


though 
money, he has equally important work. 
His staff of 16 boys and girls are on 
duty for short periods during the after- 
noon and 

The Town’s bi-monthly newspaper, 
“ane Te 


pages of news and advertising. It pub- 


early evening. 


*n Town Crier,” contains six 


licizes measures necessitating public 
action or improvement, runs thumbnail 
biographies of new members, and strives 
to inculcate democratic principles. The 
following editorial, which appeared in 


a recent issue, reflects the underlying 


spirit of the Town: 











“Teen Town is only an infant orga- 
British 


spirit. 


nization, but the boundaries of 


Columbia cannot confine its 
Already it has spread to every part of 
Canada. Other countries are beginning 
to hear of it; to see in it the salvation 
of their youth by purging delinquency 
and educating them in the principles of 
democracy at a time when their minds 
impressionable. This is the 


are most 


purpose of Teen Town; the reason 
behind the camouflage of jitterbugs and 
juke boxes. Our aim is an international 
the 


people of the world may learn to live 


organization—a means by which 
together peaceably. 

“But before we in Penticton can bring 
these dreams into reality, our own club 
must be improved in order that we may 


continue to set the pattern for our fol- 


lowers. We must work if we are to be 
able truthfully to say that ‘Youth 
Leads’ (club motto). 

The Teeners have ironed out most 


of the organization difficulties, but dur- 


ing the first year many objections were 


raised over the new venture. ‘‘You 
can't tell me those kids don't drink 
and smoke at their club,” thundered 
“John Bligh,” town dictator. “If you 


don’t shut up that clubhouse, you'll see 
what will happen.” 

Via grapevine, his latest pronounce- 
the The 


and their advisor met in extraordinary 


ment reached Town. Council 


session. After endless debate it was de- 
cided to hold open house for parents at 
“But Mr. 
the youthful chief of police 


the next Friday meeting. 


Hutchings,’ 


raised an agitated voice, “you know 


our parents will smoke. Then what will 


we do?” Again the Council went into 


a huddle. With quavering voices each 
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member voted to enforce the “No Smok- 
ing” rule. 

On meeting night John Bligh arrived 
first. After minutely inspecting the club, 
he settled down with his pipe. “Sorry, 


Mr. Bligh,” the 


chief of police said as he tapped him 


Town’s red-headed 


on the shoulder, “you know we don't 
smoke on the premises, a 


“You 


were drawn sharply 


” 


brows 
“Umph 
. . so you really enforced that rule 

Next Main 


met one of his friends. 


don't, eh? Bristling 


together. 


afternoon on Street he 

“Heard you visited Teen Town last 
night, Bligh,” began the other. ‘Those 
drinking “ 


kids, Perkins, will 
“Take it from me 
i 


ht. Do 


“Lay off those 


you?” roared Bligh. 


they re all rig you know what 
they made all of us do? Stop smoking! 


And by 


again either. 


gollies we didn’t dare light up 
[f they can do that, they 
sure know how to run their own 
affairs.” 


s. H. 


the Town’s success largely to two club 


Mr Leir, present advisor, credits 


developed factors: member responsi 


bility and leadership. “Our teenster 
understanding of problems is surspri 
ingly mature,” she comments. “They 
insist that the older members train the 
ones. They also plan a social 


the ali- 


younger 


program that includes parents: 


nual picnic, special club dances and 
parties. When parents and _ children 
work and play together, delinquency and 
problem children become so many for 
gotten words.” 

If there is any better way to build 
character in tomorrow's citizens, Pen 
ticton’s Kiwanians would like to hear 


xk* 


about it! 





Nine Teen Town stalwarts are members of the canoe team, and work hard to bring glory to Teen Town. Their clubhouse is lo- 
cated right on the lake so the boys get plenty of practice. Canoeing is just one of the many sports enjoyed at Teen Town. 
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For Gifts 


CHEESE For the Table 


Assist Underprivileged Children 


The finest cheeses from 
Cheese Center of the World. 


SOLD DIRECT TO PURCHASER ONLY 


Being Assured Cheese Correctly Aged 
For Perfect Enjoyment Order Now. 


CHOICE 
CHEESES $650 


AGED AND WILD WISCONSIN CHEDDAR 
AGED BRICK ~ BLUE ~ YORKSHIRE 
BALGIQUE AND CAMEMBERT CHEESE 
Beautifully Packed In Gift Boxes 
Shipped Prepaid—25c Extra West of Rockies 
OTHER GIFT BOXES $4.85 TO $10.00 


Your Personal Card in Each Gift Package 
You Order To Be Shipped To Friends 
Anywhere in U. $ 


Mail Check or Money Order 


Write at 
All Gift 


Once For Illustrated Circular of 
Packages. Give Wisconsin Cheese 
For Xmas. 


KIWANIS CLUB P. O. 67 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 











HOW TO DO 












1 like to send 
about our 


MY* WIFE and I woul 
- u our FREE BOOK « 


HAVE-MORE” PLAN for “a little 
4 t of livis Tells how to 
do W fers with a garden, fruits, ber- 
rie poultry, 1 k, et all on 
; l ale n spare time, Many new 
device ac ier methods Special 
hou pl and 1! its for small 
acreage a wonde NEW 
SCIENCI ‘ a healthier 
pier it t lif on the 
i you'v vays dreamed of 
Just drop ap ird t 7 


Avi du I 
r our FREE I » page 0 illustrations 
ED ROBINSON, BOX 2511, NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 





OLD CHEESE 


CANADIAN CHEDDAR 
Black Diamond Brand 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS ONE 
5 lb, ROUND FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


KIWANIAN “DICK” KUNTZE 


21 BRIDGE ST. E. 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


CANADA 














GET A GENUINE DELTA 


REDDY/fé. i555 


ANTERN 
. 98 | 
6-volt. Shoots bear $928 


800-ft. Light revolves 
in a circle — “stays 
put” at any angle you 
set. Dozens of uses. 
Buy at hdwe., sport, 
electrical stores. 


Delta Electric Co, , 


Marion, indiana 







The Land 


Among them is Gibbon’s elaborate ac- 


count, which Robinson diagnoses as 


“largely the part of Gibbon’s reconstruc- 
| tive imagination.” 

Robinson attributes the disintegration 
| of Rome to a complication of causes— 
| “varied, gradual, and even obscure.” 
He dismisses the so-called “barbarians” 


as no more than tmmigrants like the 


ones infiltrating our country. Some 


make good citizens and are absorbed 
unnoticed in our daily life. Others 


make headlines at the pay-off or at fail- 


| ure to collect what they think is their 


due. 
Simkhovitch holds 


haustion as the cause of 


out for soil ex- 
Rome’s ruin, 
Caesar’s wars didn’t do it by taking the 
farmers away from the land. Simkho- 
vitch argues that if the soldier left the 
soil 


occupant, 


in good condition, even without 


an overgrowth of weeds 
quickly sprang up as a protective cover- 
ing. This prevented topsoil from wash- 
ing away and also fertilized the earth 
the land 


had been worked to death before he left, 


as the weeds decayed. But if 


it remained dead because it was too 
costly and difficult to reclaim. 
Summarily, the Egyptians along the 
Nile (3000-1150 B. C.), 
lonians and the Assyrians along the Two 


the 


and the Baby- 


Rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, 


(3100-539 B. C.), ran neck and neck in 


achievement. Thus irrigated agricul 


total quantity to be produced in the 
world. 

Of this total quantity, each of the five 
major powers would be allotted an in- 
dividual production quota, which it may 
not exceed; the remaining member- 
states would get a collective production 


be 


by a 


quota to reproduced within their 


territories non-profit armament 
authority operating under the Security 
Council. 

Suggested quotas might be: United 
States, Britain and Russia, 20 per cent 


10 


each; the smaller-member states through 


each; France and China, per cent 
the Armament Authority, a collective 
quota of 20 per cent. 

The Security Council would maintain 
staffs of inspectors and branches of the 
ADA throughout the 
branches of the Armament Authority in 


world, with 





the smaller member-states. These in- 
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Talks Back 


(From page 39) 


ture, which they both initiated and upon 
which they both depended for survival, 
prompted their to the 
world in the form of the earliest archi- 
tecture, sculpture, literature, the alpha- 


contributions 


bet, the calendar, the first government 


on a large scale, and beginnings in 


mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. 
The 


539 B. C. for a couple of hundred years’ 


Persians moved in on them in 
fling which terminated because of neg- 
lect of the irrigation systems. 

The Greeks, whose civilization arose 
about 1000 B. C., stopped the Persians 
Alexander the 


Great, who came to power in 360 B. C.., 


from entering Europe. 


in native Macedonia, north of Greece, 
moved in with the Greeks; then swept 
the Persians off their feet until his in- 
difference to the irrigation system in 


3abylonia caught up with him and gave 


him “marsh-fever” and finally death for 
his neglect. 

Then the Roman Empire took them 
all under her wing except the Garden 
of Eden territory in the region of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, which sus- 
tained itself under its own power even 
with ups and downs for 350 years. 

And as James Harvey Robinson says, 
“Civilization is not innate, but trans 
mitted by ‘imitation’.” 

So are we going to let soil erosion 
get us and go down in ruin like Mem 
phis, Babylon, Athens, and Rome? We 
x** 


are, if we neglect the land. 


@ 
Diplomacy Krom The Crossroads 
(From page 9) 


spectors would have full access to all 
sources of raw materials, plants and 
research centers. 

Refusal by the government of a mem- 
ber-state to submit to inspection or to 
recognise the authority of the Security 
Council and World Court, would con- 
stitute a punishable act of preparation 
for aggression, 

The third reform calls for the estab- 
lishment of an effective world police 
force. 

Actually, not one soldier in the pres- 
ent UN “police force” can be moved a 
mile without the unanimous consent of 
the five major powers. 

The world authority, therefore, must 
have an independent police force of its 
own, powerful enough to suppress ag- 
gression by major states, and yet within 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“This Business of Education” 


I want to congratulate you on your courage 
in printing “This Business of Education,” 
by Laura Light, in the July, 1947 issue. 
To my mind one of the greatest menaces 
to progress. and true liberty is the close- 
mouthed attitude that we must not tres- 
pass on any ground in which a utility 
company, school group, industrial execu- 
tive or any other sacred cow, including 
religious prejudices or sectarianism, is 
involved. I was glad you had the courage 
to print all the reactions to the article on 
Consumers Cooperatives. 

I hope you will be of the same progres- 
sive mind in the future policy of the Maga- 
zine and its articles. 

REV. JOSEPH A, LUTHER, KIWANIAN 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


What prompted the editorial staff to accept 
the manuscript submitted by a Laura 
Light entitled, This Business of Educa- 
tion which was published in the July, 1947 
issue? 

LESLIE W. JOHNSON, KIWANIAN 
DIRECTOR OF THE BOARD 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN CLUB 


To Kiwantan Johnson and two other cor- 
respondents who told us that Mrs. Light’s 
purpose in writing the article was to de- 
stroy confidence im the school system, to 
harass the capitalist system by discrediting 
business men and to plead for an increase 
in membership in labor unions, and to 
others who may have been suspicious of 
Mrs. Light’s motives, we want to say that 
her article was written at our request and 
was discussed thoroughly in the editorial of- 
fice of the Magazine before and during its 
writing. The author was commissioned to 
do the article after many readers had com- 
mented favorably upon “Power To Para- 
lyze,’ which concerned difficulties in the 
nursing profession, and they urged that 
a similar article be written in behalf of 
school teachers—The Editors. 


In my letter of a few days ago (printed 
above—ed.) I indicated some displeasure 
concerning the educational article that ap- 
peared in the July issue. On the other hand, 
I believe that article by Russell A. Huff- 
man which appears in the September issue 
is excellent. It more than offsets the one 
in August. It is visionary, ideal and fun- 
damental to American thinking. It contains 
the principles of democratic education based 
on sound principles of human growth and 
development. 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON 

I have just received my September issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. Permit me to 
commend you for the article by Kiwanian 
Russell Huffman, “Education Must Be 
Wordly.” 

I am compelled, however, to make this 
protest of another article, “Why Outlaw 
Religion?” by Clem Wissing. Mr. Wissing 
writes, “This in turn leads one to wonder 
why American public school children are 
denied education in the subjects of morality 
and Divine Providence.” I have had an 
opportunity to observe literally thousands 
of teachers at work, in conference, cur- 
riculum study group meetings, and in class. 
I am certain that with the average teacher 


in the classroom of the typical public 
schools of America these subjects are not 
neglected. Particularly is this true in the 
very sense and interpretation of these terms 
implied in the Constitution of the United 
States and as cited by Mr. Wissing in this 
article. 

It is true that in a typical American 
public school there is a zealous effort made 
to avoid any discussion of creeds and doc- 
trines. I think sometimes we are unneces- 
sarily cautious on this particular point. I 
think, however, our teachers in the public 
schools are to be commended on the success 
in avoiding church, denominational and 
controversial issues. Moreover, may God 
forbid that we should permit anything to 
be done that would confuse a wholesome 
educational program with the creeds and 
doctrines of any particular church! 

Let me again say as one who has had an 
unusual opportunity to know whereof | 
speak, that most teachers have a fairly 
clear conception as well as a conviction of 
the accepted moral codes and the signifi- 
cance of the spiritual life as contrasted 
with the purely intellectual. 
poetry, art, literature, science, health, and 
social studies there is almost unlimited 
opportunity for the most sacred instruction 
and discipline in the high moral and relig- 
ious codes. In general, I believe public 
school teachers have met this challenge rea- 
sonably well. 

ROBERT CLARK, KIWANIAN 

ASST. SUPT. MONONGALIA COUNTY SCHOOLS 

MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


We Thank YOU, Thornley 


Allow me to congratulate the staff for the 
splendid articles appearing in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Especially do I want to show 
my appreciation for the fine numbers in 
the September issue. I refer to the fol- 
lowing: “After Divorce— What?” by 
James W. Putnam; “A Message To Uncle 
Sam” by Elbert Hubbard; “Why Outlaw 
Religion?” by Clem B. Wissing and “Edu- 
cation Must Be Worldly” by Russell A. 
Huffman. 

I assure you there is plenty of material 
in them for many good sermons. 
boys should have been preachers. 
think they already are. 

Thanks also for the absolute absence of 
liquor advertising. The Kiwanis Magazin 
is on a high plane. You all deserve much 
praise. I know you must get it... at 
least on the “inside.” 

T. THORNLEY EDDY, KIWANIAN 

MINISTER, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


I rather 


Help Against Communism 

In reading your article in the last issue 
pertaining to Russia and the menace of 
Communism, it occurred to me that Kiwa- 
nians could do much to fight that menace 
by publicizing and urging every Kiwanian 
to read I Chose Freedom by Victor Krav- 
chenco. 

Discussion groups could be held by the 
clubs and programs might be based on the 
information given in this book, which cer- 
tainly brings every American face to face 
with the menace you mentioned. 

W. H. GAITHER, KIWANIAN 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Having just finished “Pull Up a Chair” 
in the September issue, I want to congrat- 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 


GIFT 
Box No. 1 








This box contains liberal portions of Wisconsin’s 
finest cheese, ‘‘Alpine’’ Swiss, ‘‘Alpine’’ Cheddar 
‘Alpine’ Baby Gouda, ‘‘Alpine’’ Dessert, and ‘‘Al 
pine’ Smoked Cheese. Net weight approx. 4 Ibs 
Postpaid  ------------.----n-eennneneneneenecaecen sees ..$3.95* 
Pack No. : 
2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. ....................$4.90* 
4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. ..............$4.20* 
5 Old Fashioned “Beer” Cheese, 

4% Ibs. ........84.15* 
6 Aged Cheddar, 5 Ibs, - $4.25* 


of Rockies. 


* Add 25c. per shipment west 

Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the U, 8 
Enclose check or money order. Guaranteed safe de 
livery. Send for complete price list Discounts 
allowed on quantity orders. Unless shipping date 


specified, all orders shipped on receipt 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 








In teaching | 





These | 














Box 335, Monroe, Wis. 
pEsiGns 
1t CLUB apuet y tot 


pan 


INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd ST. 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 










eS use the 

J “GEM” 

m@ STENCIL 

@ DUPLICATOR 
Ideal for ADVERTISING, AN- ™%, 
NOUNCEMENTS, NOTICE 8G 

Ss LABELS, FORMS, PRICE LISTS 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
ness and organization. Easy to use; very 


a 
, cal. GEM OUTFIT comes com- tod 
cl economica 
& 
3 


plete with all supplies, instructions and 
oy 60-page Book of ideas, 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write 
and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After 
4 10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
a tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge ee 


™@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 103 2 
513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 





SEND NO MONEY WRITE TODAY 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 

£ Write for our great illustrated book 

catalog. short course in literature 

The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Ci.ristmas gift problem, 


Free if you write now—today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
K7, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tll. 











This Year Give Py) 


Swiss Colony Cheese 





NOT SOLD 
Finest IN STORES 


Cheese In Beautiful Gift Assortments 


ALPS BLUE BOX — selected assortment of 6 favorite 
notural, aged cheeses: Summer-Cured SWISS, Sharp 
Aged (American) CHEDDAR, Old-Fashioned BRICK, and 
the softer varieties, Rich REXOLI, Robust GLARUS and 
Delicate CAMEMBERT. 
5 Ibs. $5.85 Pack All 
312 Ibs. $4.15 Pack Bll 
GOURMET BOX—taste-tempting red-boxed selection of 
Aged CHEDDAR, Summer-Cured SWISS, Old-Fashioned 
BRICK, Golden PORT SALUT, EDAM. 
4 ibs. net wt. $4.35 Pack C11 
SHARP Aged Cheddor (American Cheese), over 21/2 
yeors old this Christmas and reserved for cheese lovers 
who appreciate its full, nippy flavor. 4 Ib. cuts. 
In Special Gift Boxing $4.85 Pack D1/ 
In Corrugated Packing $4.65 Pack £11 
SUMMER-Cured Swiss, pride of ‘‘Little Switzerland’’, 
cured in ovr own cellars to an unequalled nut-sweetness. 


4 Ib. cut $4.45 Pack FI} 





net wt. 
net wt. 


All prices include shipping in U.S.A. 
(Add 25¢ per shipment west of Rockies) 


“fhe Swiss Colony 


GRR) CHEESE LANE 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 











“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems . Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St Chicago 6, Il. 








For Christmas — Smartly Designed 


KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


full-shammed bottom 
tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
—with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and Christ- 
mas gifts. Shipped insured pre- 
paid anywhere in U. For 
benefit of club welfare fund. 


*5.95 


EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 


824'2 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, 


10'/p oz. 
crystal 





DOZ. 
prepaid 



















THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
Here's the one genuine, concise golf book that 
tts! Not fancy “golf pro publicity” 


ets resul 
you shoot in the 


ist valual 





le tips to hel 







<o’s or less. Fully illustrated. Only $2 post. 
paid. Residents of Ohio add 6c tas 

GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. C-t1 Springfield, Ohio 





From 102 to 82 in a month or two 








ulate Kiwanis, and you, on your resolution 
to get some force working to combat Com- 
munism in our country. Our 2,750 clubs 
can be a powerful force if put to use. 

I have found that to mention Communism 
in an average town such as ours, no one 
seems interested. It’s one of those “Let 
George Worry About It” subjects, as 
though it couldn’t affect us in our town. 
There is where the real danger is. 

Therefore, as a suggestion it to 
me that if a committee of possibly three, 
no more, were appointed in each club, after 
careful investigation, and this “Minute 
Man” committee chairman listed at Kiwa- 
nis International General Office, you would 
have a workable unit. The General Office 
could send bulletins of common interest, 
facts and figures on the workings and 
thoughts behind Communistic organizations. 


seems 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Regarding another fallacy in the article 
—that larger imports would reduce the 
standard of living—our economist insists 
that the opposite is true. “Dollars so 
acquired by other countries would be used 


to increase their purchases of American 
goods. At the same time, American indus- 
try would be able to get many raw mate- 
rials at substantially less than they now 
cost, while American labor would shift out 
of its less productive employments into 
those which are more productive.” 


I was shocked into writing this letter by 
an article which, using the sickeningly fa 
miliar technique of the few who choose to 
batten on the fears of the many, urges the 
continuance of the trade restrictions which 
many of us believe were the root cause 
of the last war. If this article reflects the 
attitude of Kiwanis International then the 


This Committee would have the material to third and sixth “objects of Kiwanis” are 
publicize in their own club from time to hypocritical drivel, and the fifth and sixth 
time. Bring Communism home to every “objectives for 1947” are empty blather. 
Kiwanian and then we will have 280,000 If, on the other hand, the article reflects 
men and their families posted on this 4 genuine fear based on ignorance of ele 
subject. mentary principles of economics, we could 
It seems to me the chief weakness is q have no better “objectives for 1948” than 
lack of understanding and knowledge of the rooting out of the minds of our fellow 
this subject. I have long been interested Countrymen these miserable old fallacies, 
in trying to get our local club interested, and the substituting for them of a knowl 
but it’s a tough job. We must bring it out edge of sound economics, the slightest ac 
into the open. _ quaintance with which will give any Amer 
C. O. RIDER, PAST PRESIDENT ican the confidence that in a world freed 
BLUFFTON, INDIANA of trade restrictions he will always mors 
than hold his own. 
Someone WAS Hurt! J. W. PETERS, KIWANIAN 
“Must Someone Get Hurt” in your August eplesciphnaal so 
: : . : as CANADA 
issue 1s so shot with hoary old fallacies ‘ , 
that someone must refute it. For Better Circulation 
Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard For quite some time I have noticed that 
University points out that American in- the magazine is getting better and better 
dustry, far from needing to fear cheap Mrs. Snell has noticed it, too, and both of 
labor, the contrary is true. “So efficient us wonder how many Kiwanians realize 
are most American industries relative to that if the magazine were mailed to their 
the rest of the world that other countries homes instead of their offices the entir¢ 
for many years have had trouble in selling family would get the benefit of reading it. 
us enough to pay for the things which It ds unfortunate that a publication with 
they would like to buy from us.” so many fine articles on community and 
He also points out that: “Other coun- national affairs—all tied in with the objec 
tries cannot continue living indefinitely on tives and action programs of Kiwanis 
loans. If they are to obtain the raw mate- is not read by every community minded 
rials, food and equipment they need for an person. But, although we can't achieve that 
ever-rising standard of living, they must goal, we still can have every member of a 
have markets for their goods. Hence the Kiwanis family read it—IF the magazin 
best contribution which the United States comes to them. Therefore, I want to sug 
can make to the rest of the world is to gest that club secretaries report the home 
provide it with larger markets. This means, addresses of the members so that the maga 
among other things, reducing our tariff, zine can be mailed there instead of the 
which is prohibitively high on so many office. 
articles that our imports consist in the GEORGE E. SNELL, PAST INT'L TRUSTEE, 
main of duty-free goods.” BILLINGS, MONTANA 
. 
. 1] rr ~ 
Diplomacy From The Crossroads 
(From page 4?) 
itself remain tyranny-proof. Also, the and be equipped with the collective 
individual major states must retain their heavy weapons produced by the Arma 
capacity for self defense. ment Authority in the smaller member 
This can be accomplished by organiz- states, namely, 20 per cent of the world’s 


ing a world police force, consisting of 


one international contingent and five 


national contingents. 
The 


composed of volunteers from the smaller 


active international contingent, 


member states only, would be maintained 


under the direct control of the Security 
Council. It would be a_ professional 
army, highly paid and highly trained 


and disciplined. They would owe their 


allegiance to the Security Council only, 


production, or equal to that assigned to 


the United States, Britain or Russia. 

The Security Council would have the 
power to move the International Con 
tingent against any state (or citizen) 
found guilty by the World Court of 
aggression or preparation for aggres 
sion, 

The national armed forces of the five 


major powers could be used as reserves 


to help the International Contingent 
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when needed, upon consent of their re- 
spective governments, 

The third gives the UN a 
powerful and yet tyranny-proof world 
police force. It cannot become a tyranny 
one-fifth of the 
world’s effective armed strength. It is 
certain to support the world authority, 
since the smaller 
states are insuring the survival of their 


reform 


because it has only 


its regiments from 


own countries. 


In the same that the principal 


against criminals in a society is 


way 
force 
the overwhelming retaliatory powers of 
the organized community, the principal 


force against international gangsters 
would be the overwhelming retaliatory 
power of the world police force in an 
organized society of nations, 

Under a plan, if after a stated time, 
such as three months, a major state op- 
posed or delayed the adoption of the 
the United States 


with the governments of the 


three reforms, then 
together 
remaining major states and those smaller 
states which wish to join, would estab- 
lish on the basis of the plan, a special 
Authority that 
Such while 


being impregnable in 


International without 


major state. an authority, 
itself, 


previous com- 


would not 


be violating any of our 


UN. 


year since the first town meet- 


mitments to the 

In the 
ing in Middletown similar citizens’ com- 
established in 


mittees have been many 


states, and the Quota Force Plan has 
been adopted by 50 local, 17 state and 
four national organizations. The Plan 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. _ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 





ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 

1946 

OF THE KIW ar MAGAZINE published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1947. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS } 

COUNTY OF COOK f SS. 

Sefore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State an aforesaid, personally appeared 
, E. who, having been duly sworn 
accort ,, deposes and says that he is 
the i The Kiwanis Magazine and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etce., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws 
ind Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 


wers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Mi ichigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Editor, O. E 
Peterson, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill.; Managing Felix B. Streyckmans, 
520 N. ersteriigh Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Busi- 
ness Manager, George A. Seyfer, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

2. That the 
poration, its name Ra address 
and also immediate thereunder the 
addresses of stock} se Owning or 
percent or more of total amount of stock. 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 


Editor, 


(If owned by a cor- 
must be stated 
names and 
holding one 
If not 


owner is: 


has been incorporated into the interna- 
tional platform of the American Legion. 
So far, the Middletown Committee has 


received letters from over 450 cities, 
all of the 48 states and 17 foreign 


countries. 

The Quota Force Plan, started on 
that hot July night by the citizens of 
Middletown, has become the spearhead 
of two congressional resolutions, calling 
for the United States to take the initia- 
tive in instituting reforms 
those by Middle 


echoed a hundred times over 


similar to 
and 
from the 


voted town re- 
crossroads of the nation, 

It is not difficult to conceive the Quota 
Force Plan United States 
Plan, and after adoption by other major 
plan to reform 


becoming a 


merging as the 
shortcomings of the United 


states, 
the present 
Nations Charter. 

When questioned about the expense 
and complexities of the worldwide or- 
ganization necessary for func- 
tioning of the new UN, 
the Quota Force Plan point to the bil- 
lions already expended in behalf of the 
UN on less vital problems. 

And that 
ciples of run head-long 


proper 


proponents of 


when reminded the prin- 


Quota 
current 


Force 


into Russia’s government-ab- 


sorbing techniques—with the attendant 


threat of war—young George Hook re- 


plies: “Many people tell us that mention 


of possible war is disastrous to the 
peace. We believe the issue must be 
faced. No problem was ever solved by 


kkk 


refusing to consider 





those individual member, , must b 
given.) Publi Kiwanis Internation ) N 
Michigan <Ave., Chicago 11, IIL; Br lent 
Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., He lth Devt. Sa 
isbury, N. C.; Vice President, Harrison U 
Wood, 2307 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis 
Vice President, Charles H. Hulse, 315 McLeo 
Street, Ottawa, Ont.; Treasurer, J. Belmont 
Mosser, 123 N. Michael St., St. Marys, Pa.; 


Secretary, O. E. Peterson, 520 N. Michigan 











Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders own 1g or holding 
1 pe or more of total amount of bonds 
m riage s, or other securities are: (If there a 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and s¢ 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 


trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 


two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi 


ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
- oo security holders who do not appear upon the 


0ks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 


securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 


corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him, 
O. E. PETERSON, 
Editor 
Ist 


and subscribed before me this 


1947. 


Sworn to 
day of October, 

(Seal) 

(My commission expires January 13, 


GEO. A. SEYFER 


1951.) 
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LIFETIME 
GUARANTEED 





with 
KIWANIS 
INSIGNIA 
$3.25 
(with 3 initials or 
signature added 
$1.00 extra) 





LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World Lighter. Conscio. , 
‘ ° Be constantly remembered after 
It sa Gift! other gifts are forgotten. Silver- 
like case (plain without insignia) $2.50. Also Sports 


Designs. New Table Lighter. Gold and Silver 
Pocket Lighters $15.00 to $175. At better Dealers. 


ZIPPO MFG. cO., Dept. KD, Bradford, Pa 


Large Canadian 

larket Available 

at Once lor Your 
Product 


We have national sales dis- 
tribution. We have factories 
with ideal shipping facilities 
ready for immediate occu- 
pancy or will build to suit. 
Will also finance operations 
in whole or in part. 


Alexis Sihon 
ompany Limite 


133 St. Paul Street West 
MONTREAL 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


SW) HOTELS OF 


EL {14 Tion 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


















HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


NEIL @ MESSICK: COWL MOR 
=" gm, “KIWANI!I WEONESOAYS 


ey, wel es Sverybhing 





y De en yer 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 














OKLAHOMA 


ILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


L. H. Poesch, Manager 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


GUINTER 
“CENTER OF EVERYTHING 


4 in SAN ANTONIO 
M300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
M AIR-CONDITIONED 















Oowrea, wahacen 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with °200 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanls Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 
















Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


¢ 600 Modern Rooms «Ideally Located’ 
e Three Smart Restaurants © 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





THe 


 MOYELOW ER 


Bs shin gy tons finest 
C.J. MACK, wa MANAGER 








THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 


circulating ice water 
and all 


341 rooms, each with bath 
5 station radio loud spe aker, 89 bedrooms 


public space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 


*« 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days is; among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


















Stop at the 
N 


BANGOR 





BANGOR ~ MAINE 


“COLUMBULS , 


MIAMI’S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 








In NEW YORK 
KiWaAH' Ss 
headquarters are at 








potel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








HOTEL 
+ MemP PEABODY 


"Scuth’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


his ** 





Under Knott Management 














Don’t Worry 
About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 









Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
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Cities Boost Traffic Fines 


More cities are discovering that money 
talks in dealing with traffic rule violators. 
In Cleveland a sharp decline in the num- 
ber of persons parking cars improperly 
followed imposition of a new $5 fine. Bal- 
timore has raised fines for illegal parking 
generally from $1.25 to $4 and $5.25 and 
for illegal parking on one-way streets from 
$9 to $10.25. City officials said that $1.25 
was too small a fine to motorists 
from parking who “are willing to take a 
chance.” When Los Angeles increased its 
parking fine from $2 to $10, an almost 
immediate reduction in the number of viola- 
tions resulted. New York City now fines 
drivers $15 for parking in restricted Man- 


deter 


hattan areas. Two-time offenders pay $25, 
and the fine is boosted to $40 for the third 
offense. 


Traffic Violators to Get 

Choice of Penalty 

Washington, D. C. traffic violators will be 
given a choice of going to jail or attending 
traffic school under plans recently given 
preliminary approval. Although violators 
cannot be sentenced to attend the school, 
their may be reduced or sus- 
pended if they agree to traffic schooling as 
an alternative to jail. The choice-of-penalty 
plan been approved by police and 
municipal court judges and is awaiting 
final action by the District commissioners, 


sentences 


has 


50 Cities Adopt Manager Plan 

Fifty cities and counties have adopted the 
council-manager type of government since 
the first of the year. This brings the total 
of cities and counties under this plan in 
the United States to 734. Of the 50 cities 
recently approving this type of rule, about 
half are under 5,000 population. Muskogee, 
Okla., voters last month chose to retain 
their manager type of government while 
Houston voters abandon the 
manager plan in favor of a strong-mayor 
type of government. 


elected to 


More City-Owned Parking Lots 
Three more states were added recently to 
the list of those permitting cities to own 
and operate parking lots, according to the 
American Public Works Association. They 
are Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, 


Cities Improve Street Lighting 

Action by cities to provide better and more 
economical street lighting is underway in 
many sections of the country, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. A survey by the Association of 


lighting expenditures of 15 representative 
municipalities 


indicated that one of the 


first steps toward more effective lighting 
is the use of fewer and larger lights, 
higher mounting heights and the use of 
refractors. Lighting studies disclosed that 
a 4,000-lumen lamp system produces four 
times as much illumination per dollar as a 
600-lumen The Association ob- 
served that use of higher mounts for street 
lamps not only gives more light per unit 
but also reduces glare and thereby cuts 
accident probability at night. 


Michigan Develops Anti-Shanty 
Building Code 

Designed especially to prevent growth of 
shanty-towns at the outskirts of cities, a 
model township building code was com- 
pleted recently in Michigan. The Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development 
\gencies states that the code comprises 
modern controls for construction of one 
and two-family dwellings, 

Brevity is the keynote of the new code. 
Instead of including lengthy and compli- 
cated construction specifications, the code 
refers the building inspector to modern 
standards already developed by profes- 
sional engineering and construction or- 
ganizations. The code was devised under 
the supervision of the Michigan Planning 
Commission by a special board represent- 
ing the building trades, farm groups and 
planning specialists. 


system. 


Miami Beach Vaccinates Dogs 
A new ordinance in Miami Beach, Fla., 
requires dogs to have an annual inocula- 
tion against rabies or run the risk of being 
impounded by police. The ordinance re- 
quires proof of inoculation or vaccination 
against rabies before issuance of dog 


licenses. 


Stop-Go Signs 

In Washington, D. C., red and green will 
mean stop and go in parking as well as in 
passing intersections. The red and green 
color motif will go into parking signs in 
such a way that prohibitions, such as “no 
parking,” will appear in red, and permis- 
sive signs, such as “park one-hour,” will 
appear in green. 


Cities Grant Pay Raises 


The Civil Service Assembly reports that 
town employees across the nation are 
figuring in the pay-increase trend. In Los 
Angeles, raises recently granted 14,000 city 
employees added $3 million to the new 
budget. In New York, Westchester County 
recently gave 2,200 employees cost of liv- 
ing increases of $105 a year and shortened 
their work week. Des Moines’ record 
1948-49 budget comprises pay raises total- 
ing $250,916 for 1,041 employees. In Balti- 
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CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind of 
reproduction unit in your office! 


a7 N+) ee) 
PHOTOEXACT 


C¥pies Anything! 
Even photos and 


printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 
(over 100 others) 


Photo-Copyer [eum 

$s Alsc continuous 
55 cabinet models for 
prints of any length, 
up to 42" wide 


Copies up to 
18 *x 22° 


(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies l-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.’’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 
ee eee ee ee 2 
§ AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
g 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK117 
g Chicago 14, Ill. 

Send, without obligation, your informative & 
§ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and & 
g its savings in time, money and labor. % 







‘ Name 


ee OEE REET eee 
$i obe Vie cd ao naur PE ees enemas 3 
Se ANON a's adie. y «Nba 00.64.0006 BORE CEM ESN Oo ROE a 


i City & State ‘ 
Pe. ee ee 2 2 














& 
help wanted 
FROM 


KIWANIANS! 


Sa 
Selected Tree Ripened 


Citrus Fruit 
For Holiday Gifts or Use in 
Your Own Home 


Mixed Oranges & Grapefruit 
FULL BUSHEL .........$5.50 
HALF BUSH ......... 340 


The Perfect Holiday Gift 


A DELUXE BASKET OF FRUIT PLUS 
CITRUS CANDY AND 
TROPICAL JELLIES 


FULL BUSHEL..........$8.00 
HALF BUSHEL ......... 6.00 


ALL SHIPMENTS PREPAID EAST OF 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


ENTIRE PROCEEDS FOR 
BOYS and GIRLS WORK 


Mail Orders & Checks to 


Haines City KIWANIS CLus 
HAINES CITY, FLA. 
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SPEECHES: ve er ~ qpecees eaanyzub- 
if jal Speeches 


Speaking Man- 
‘arbamentary 


Fe yg Repey Ons rasion sliection, at: om 
gal AY ms ers ae ibook with > 
; Nae of prepared talks mailed 
JOKES * ion "Se s and Humor 
onthly $1 00 @ year Spes 

anes Toast — ter's Hamer Guide, $2.00. Steg Night st ries .$ 
uneb | 
PROGRAMS Pro grom 6 Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 

Ladies abt Program, 85.00. Best 
Cleb & Lodge Stunts, $2.00 “e.. “Others 

“Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 











1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 


| Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 

junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
| and cover complete. NOW Apel | $8.50 
| Engraving extra. No. 106 Cat ue with many 


new items now reads 


| “Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
| 65 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 











FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


3 ndies’® Nirhts Conventions, Holidays, 


4 a, et Full evenings of sp arkling 

f ie ten pee ked origir Everything 

cs furnished Success auestutely guaran- 
teed. ? ped a yerey, very low ost, 

ff Clubs s Smash hit est 


ever."’ Wr rite for ‘Book of Ry 
references and guarantee, 
The Party Guild, i411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, III. 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 724( 
consin Ave., Washington 14, 
1), { Practice U.S. Courts and 

tent UOthce, 











MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 
w WOOD FRAME 


i} $08 OFFICE OF PLACE OF Bute AK ADVANTAGE 
i Lus f GP eCis LOW PRICE Os Quantity CaDED 
a} a WRITE FOR Samrut > yr ¢ 
H — we quotation FREE ? 
| WRITE TODAY ON B LETTERHEAD 
o 
| & 





IMCTORIAL PRAMES 











| PATENTS “TRADE-MARKS | 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
89! Nat as! Press Bldg Washington, D. C 
Patentability Infringement and Validity 


Searches and Reports 





NEW 
ADVERTISING 
RATES 


effective 
January 1, 1948 


Write for 
revised rate card and 
full information. 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 


THE 
KIWANIS 


MAGAZINE 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 














more, the salary scale of the entire police 
division has been shifted upward. In 
Detroit, police pay per unit time has been 
increased by shortening the work week to 
40 hours. More than 450 Minneapolis 
employees have been given pay boosts. 
Raleigh, N. C., approved raises 
for all city employees ranging from $5 to 


recently 


$15 per month. Police and fire personnel in 
South St. Paul, Minn., 
boosts of $15 per month while 


have been giving pay 
other em- 


ployees received $10 raises. Raises for 
some or most city employees have been 
granted also in San Diego, Indianapolis, 
St. Paul, Kewanee, Ill, Ann Arbor 
and Jackson, Mich., Albany, N. C., Colum- 


, Ohio, Madison, Wis., and many other 


towns. 


Rural Crime Increases 


Crime is on the increase in the rural areas 
of the nation and decreasing in the larger 
cities. This information 
Department of Justice report for the firs 
six months of 1947. Rural crime increased 

luring the period rep: rte 


d 2.3 per cent. 


cent 


7.5 per 
upon and city crime decreas 


Cities Switch to One-Man Police Cars 











More cities are providing better police 
ervice at lower costs by replacing two- 
in auto patrol teams with one-man police 
rs \t le iST 535 out ¢ f S40) cines over 
10,000 population now use one-man police 
cars. Onc hun ire I al 1 ift ne ¢ ines 
cities use one-t cars exclusivel vhil 
384 use both one and two-man auto patrols 
Eighty mi cities started u ( - 
n police cars last vear. Though three- 
ourths of tl 151 cits using one-man 
Cars exclusive e in the 0.000 to 25.000 
population grot I I citi¢ ver 
LOO.O00 usit one " onh eC7S- 
ng Principal argum« igainst the ( 
man car an the UD cities Ove 10,000 
include the contention tha 1 Ss le in 
na car is expos him to unnecessary 
T s] The in easil I n r lice 
special Sts wh ) recomme! | the one-man Car 
point out its numerous advantages in add 
tion to saving owel d mo vy. Su 
vevs c( nducted dur 1 he past decade 
indicate that one officer in an automobile 
results in greater efficiency Many pr lice 
chiefs contend that putting two men in a 
car tends to make them careless, ineffi- 
cient and lazy. 
More City Business 
Municipalities will be allowed to enter 
into contracts to perform private road 


work under a Wisconsin law passed over 


the governor’s veto. 
Cities Sponsor Education 

For Racial Amity 

Educational programs to combat racial and 
religious prejudices are scheduled in Phila- 
delphia and New York schools. Philadel-. 
phia’s experimental program will go into 
next year, 
schools have 


public schools 
Teachers in these selected 
been trained for two years in human rela- 
tions education by the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education and will utilize their 
newly-learned skills in an effort to elimi- 
nate prejudices shown in studies of kinder- 


effect in five 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


garten, first and second grade pupils. To 
evaluate the program, tests have been de- 
vised showing the true feelings of the chil- 
These tests will be given the pupils 
periodically throughout the experiment. 
If the program is successful it will be made 
available to any school or school system 
desiring it. In New York high school 
students are studying the state anti-dis- 
crimination law in American history and 
State educators have termed 
“a good jumping-off 


ciren. 


civics classes. 
the study of the law 
point for intercultural education.” 
Pittsburgh Bans Smoking in Stores 
Pittsburgh residents convicted of smoking 
n stores employing 25 or more persons are 
now subject to a $100 fine. A new ordi- 
smoking in large stores is 


nance against 


similar to those in other major cities. 
More Cities Adopt 

Uniform Traffic Code 

Michigan’s 


designe d to 


unique uniform traffic code, 


standardize traffic control on 


a statewide basis, is being adopted by 11 


more municipalities following successful 


use in five pilot cities. The new code has 
reduced traffic injuries in the five cities 
traffic casual- 


increased. 


1g used, while 
Michigan 


Key device of the new 


where it is bein 


ties in other cities 
code is a special 
ticket on which are spec 


yrincipal 


uniform traffic 
traffic violations. 


fied the tb a 

including speeding, improper passing and 
disobeying h Fach infractior 
Ss given a value according to it 





he +41 an 
seriousness, to provide an opjyective and 


uniform basis for enforcement. 


New York Starts 
Economy Suggestion Contest 
Prize ~ totaling ABs 


to New 


00 will be given 


York City employees for the best sugges- 
tions on improving efficiency and economy 
of city services. The contest is the third 
of its kind in New York and similar to 
one held in Detroit last year which is 


resulting in savings of more than $150.000 
annually. The first New York contest in 
1939 brought more than 600 su 
saved the city 


vestions 
for €conomy which have 


than $3 million. Some N 


185.000 New 
gible to enter the 
which is sponsored by the 

1 $2.500 


more 
York 


current contest 


1 


employees are ell 
Citizens Budget Commission an 

r 72 cash prizes have been given by the 
New York Foundation. 


Cities Curb Hotel Rent Boosts 


Cities in increasing bers are putting 
the lid back on hotel rents or are ponder- 
ing such action. Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York and San Francisco already have 


hotel rent 


num 


regulations following 
federal controls and many 
other cities are tangling with similar pro- 
Municipal rent control adoptions so 
far are aimed directly at residential hotel 
rentals and are based on city powers to 
public health and safety. 


passed 
loosening of 


posals. 


provide for 


Blanket Arrests Noted 


Nineteen Memphis hotel guests have been 
arrested during the past four months for 
smoking in bed according to the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Fines 
ranged from $26 to $76. kkk 
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GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


We’re making gum and placing machines faster than ever before 

and faster almost every hour. But contracts with new clubs are being 
signed even faster and the battle of production Vs. sales is on in full 
force! We are manufacturing gum balls now at the rate of 10,000,000 
a week and have placed 75,000 new machines in the past twelve months. 
A year ago, when we were making 5,000,000 gum balls weekly—half what 
we are producing today- we thought we were going great guns. Even 
doubling our output within a year has scarcely made a dent in our back- 
orders because our new business is increasing many times faster. But we 
are still raising our sights and the 10,000,000 weekly figure will keep on 
increasing until it reaches 25.000,000 twelve months from now .. . two 
and one-half times the present production—and five times what it was a 
year ago. We give you these figures so that the hundreds of clubs that 
have signed contracts with us and have not yet received machines will 
know that we are producing . . . nothing unforeseen has interfered with 
our program except an enormous amount of business. We expect that a 
saturation point in gum machine sponsorship will be reached eventually 
and any club that wants to raise money the FORDWAY will have all the 
machines and gum it can use. In the meantime, your patience as well as 
your business is appreciated. We advise other clubs to investigate the 
FORDWAY now. Although the waiting list is long, it’s worth being on 
... and the sooner you get on—even though you must start at the bottom 


—the sooner you will reach the top. Write for our illustrated brochure, 


“Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY.” 


The Fordway is the original large-scale share- 
the-profits system of gum machine sponsorship. 
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ae prewar days, has 


the price of aluminum gone 
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stayed the SAME ? 





ae When each of these couples 
started housekeeping, what 
was the price of the aluminum 


ingot shown above ? 


33¢alb. 15¢alb. 27¢a lb. 








3 Which of these equal sized 
cubes of metal would cost you 
the least today? 





better and more useful to mankind. 
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Did you? Did you know alumi- 
num is one of the very few things 
that cost less today than before 
the war? And went down, not up, 
during the war when Uncle Sam 
needed so much of it. 

It's a record Alcoa is sort of 
proud of. For, up to 1940, it was 
our job singlehanded . . . discover- 
ing how to make aluminum at lower 
cost and, at the same time, make it 


Now Alcoa has two healthy com- 
petitors producing aluminum from 
ore. Your aluminum industry is by 
far the largest in the world, an 
industry that will keep on trying to 
make aluminum better and cheaper 
to serve you in more ways for better 
living—Aluminum Living. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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